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Concert-rooms and the Colston’s Hall 
Competition. 


HE competition for 
“the restoration 
and improvement 
of Colston’s 
Hall,” Bristol, 
has some special 
interest, on ac- 
count of the 
celebrity of the 
building, the un- 

fortunate and curious fate by which it was 
burned out in the very midst of a week's 
series of important meetings, and the chance 
which seemed to be afforded of making a 
considerable advance on the usual con- 
ventional planning of orchestra and organ, 
as the instructions to architects implied that 
in this respect the Colston’s Hall Company 
were at all events ambitious. Unfortunately 
this latter expectation has been entirely dis- 
appointed. 

It must be admitted, in the first instance, 
that the company set the competing archi- 
tects an all but impossible task. The plan 
on the next page, reduced from a portion of 
one of the plans supplied to competitors, 
shows the lines of the hall as now existing. 
The roof, floors, orchestra, &c., were entirely 
burned away. The outer walls still stand, 
and the columns, though the latter are very 
much damaged—the courses twisted and 
the Stone cracked with the heat; and it is 
evident that they at all events must come 
down. We presume that it has been ascer- 
tained by a careful survey that the outer 
walls are in a safe condition, as it seems to 
be implied that they are to be retained. The 
main entrance is on the east side of the hall, 
through a large lobby under what is called 
x the Lesser Hall,” only the margin of which 
's included in the plan as here given. This 
portion of the building was not touched by 
the fire, which was confined within the walls 
of the large hall, and the fairly handsome 
main staircase remains just as it stood. 

In the present day, every time a new con- 
cert-room is built, it is desired to make it 
larger than its principal predecessor in the 
town. St. James’s Hall was much larger 
than the Hanover-square Rooms, and the 
Queen’s Hall is again much larger than St. 
James’s Hall. The peculiarity in the case of 
Colston’s Hall is that the boundary walls are 





there and are to be retained, and “ any 
encroachment beyond the limitations of the 
site” was to disqualify a competitor. Now 
from the best inquiries we could make, we 
cannot find that the hail ever held more than 
about 2,300 persons in the audience when 
packed its fullest, but the Company now 
want to get within the same walls “an 
audience of some 3,000 or 4,000 persons,” 
as it is vaguely put; at all events a 
considerably larger number than are ever 
known to have been in the hall before. Added 


to this, they want to provide for a band. 


of 100 and a chorus of 300, which is we 
imagine a larger number than were ever 
accommodated on the old orchestra. They 
also wish for ‘‘a position to be reserved for 
a full-sized organ ”; what exactly they mean 
by that equally vague phrase it is not easy 
to define, but if it means an instrument 
possessing all the important stops that 
should be found in the largest class of 
concert organ, they must have a_ very 
inadequate idea of the space required 
for such an erection, and it is obvious 
that most of the competitors know as little 
about this as the Company. Having thus 
invited the architects to squeeze into 
both the auditorium and orchestra more 
persons than have been accommodated there 
before, within the same walls, they add the 
further demand that space should be left, 
and arrangements made, by which 200 to 300 
additional performers can occasionally be 
assembled. The hall is also to be re-roofed 
and entirely re-decorated, a good system of 
warming and ventilation established, and the 
retiring rooms for performers remodelled and 
improved in arrangement. And all this they 
expect to have done for 10,000/. To do it at 
all adequately would cost at least 20,000/. 

In regard to the space for the audience, of 
course all the competitors gain something 
on the ground floor area by removing the 
columns, the space outside which was before 
rather lost ground, and continuing the seating 
nearly to the wall, leaving only the narrowest 
possible passage. The intimation that the 
hall is to be adapted for use for such pur- 
poses as banquets and balls, as well as for 
concerts, of course renders a flat floor a 
necessity, and puts aside the consideration 
of an “isacoustic curve” in the section 
of the seating. Messrs. Jones & Cum- 
mings (London), the authors of the first 





premiated design (No. 2), adopt the dimen- 


sions of the old orchestra, and one can see 
ata glance, almost, that they have not room 
for the band and chorus demanded; even 
allowing the chorus the close fit of 1 ft. 4 in. 
per seat, there is only room for 292 on the 
seats behind the band; and a band of 
100 would occupy more than the space 
allotted to the band in front; there is net 
room there for more than seventy, or eighty 
at the outside. Architects, in planning 
orchestras, forget (or do not know) how 
much space is required for the manipulation 
of some of the instruments, and for the 





standing room for the instruments them- 
selves; the string basses are very bulky 
instruments, and require plenty of room for 
their manipulation ; the kettledrums alone 
take up the standing room of about 
six people, and the bass-drum (when 
used) of another four. There are some 
extra seats for chorus in a gallery on each 
side of the organ; whether these are meant 
to make up the ordinary number or to pro- 
vide for the additional “200 or 300” we 
do not know;; if the latter, they are too few ; 
if the former, these singers would be under 
the greatest disadvantage in attempting to 
keep in with the main body of voices below 
them and with each other, as they are shut 
out from both sight and sound of each other by 
the organ. That is another of the mistakes 
constantly made in planning orchestras ; 
people seem to think that as long as they 
get enough seats for a specified number of 
singers it is all right, and they thrust por- 
tions of them back into inlets or bays on 
each side of an organ; whereas part of the 
facility for keeping both in time and in tune 
depends on all the chorus being well massed 
together and all able to hear each other. 
The provision for the organ, considering that 
a “full-sized” one is demanded, is absurd ; 
it is bracketted out from the wall over the 
heads of the chorus, and is only 28 ft. high 
altogether; so where is a 32-ft. pipe to 
come, letting alone the necessary space 
occupied at the lower portion by wind- 
chest and action? It would be interesting 
to know, also, whether the authors of the 
design have any idea of the weight to be 
carried in an organ even of the size they 
have shown, and how they propose to hang 
it securely to a single thickness of blank 
outer wall, with no opportunity of taking 
cantilevers back to an adequate bear- 
ing. The organist, as usual in these cases, 
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Plan of Colston’s Hall as existing. 





is placed right under the organ, where he 
could not hear the least what was the effect 
of his playing in combination with the band 
and chorus, and all the competitors but one 
have done the same; the authors of the third 
premiated design having actually put the 
organ-player zzside the lower portion of the 
organ-case, with three round holes for him 
to hear what is going on, but where it would 
be impossible for him even to see the con- 
ductor, The fact that nowadays an organ 
key-board can be placed at any distance 
from the organ, by the aid of electrical 
action, has been so much talked about and 
advertised that one would think all archi- 
tects ought to have heard of it; and at 
all events any competent conductor or 
organ-player could tell them that it is 
of the greatest consequence, particularly 
when an organ has to accompany a band 





and chorus, to bring the player out to the 
front of the orchestra, so that he can really 
know what he is doing and how to proportion 
his instrument to the general effect. This is 
a musical rather than an architectural ques- 
tion, no doubt; but surely, if an architect is 
planning a concert room, it should be a matter 
of common-sense to get some information from 
musicians as to their requirements. We may 
add, by the way, that there is no indication 
of where the organ bellows are to go—unless 
the authors think they can corbel those out 
from the wall also. 

The first premiated plans have no doubt 
been selected mainly on account of the good 
arrangement of the accessory rooms and 
staircases, &c., to which much thought has 
evidently been given. We observe, however, 
that the band-room, under the orchestra, is 
lighted by windows ir the back wall where, 





we were locally informed, there is either 
no light or no right of light. But the unfor- 
tunate band are badly treated in most of 
the plans, and while the superior artistes 
revel in fairly-lighted rooms, the band are left 
to any available hole in the basement, gener- 
ally without daylight. The authors of this 
design have rebuilt the main stairs, placing 
the flights at right angles to instead of 
parallel to the larger axis of the hall ; this is 
no doubt an improvement, but considering 
the 10,000/. limit, it might have seemed wiser 
to accept the present staircase. Warm-air 
ducts are shown in various places on the 
plan, but the drawings do not explain the 
system of ventilation, and the architects 
Reports have not been affixed to their gh 
ings, so that we have no information as 0 
their intentions. Wherever there oe an 
exhibition of competition drawings the 
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reports sent with each set of plans should 
be affixed to them; not todo so is exceed- 
ingly unfair to the authors of the designs, 
who are thus precluded from giving an 
explanation which may be necessary for 
the right understanding of the drawings. 
The design indicated in the longitudinal 
section is in good taste, but suggests nothing 
more; it is commonplace. The authors have 
not availed themselves of the permission to 
include a perspective view of the interior as 
proposed. 

The authors of the second premiated 
design (No. 10), Messrs. Lanchester, Stewart, 
& Rickards, have on the other hand sent a 
beautiful interior view of the hall as they 
propose it, which is in fact the only first- 
class architectural drawing in the room. 
The design consists of an order of pilasters 
with a strongly marked cornice over it, over 
which is a large cove with Welsh vaults 
breaking into it over the semi-circular beaded 
windows; round the orchestra the line of 
the cove is carried on by a deep decorated 
frieze. The whole effect architecturally 
would be admirable. The orchestra is no 
larger than in the first design, the band 
space especially being most inadequate ; and 
the chorus seats go back into recesses on 
each side of the organ (which here 
rises from the orchestra steps), an 
arraugement which, as before explained, is 
very unsatisfactory. The room for the organ 
bellows in the basement is indicated in this 
set of drawings. The organist is placed 
almost under the organ, as before. If the 
atistes’ corridor at the back of the orchestra 
(half way up) is intended to have the rooms 
for ladies and gentlemen opening out of it, 
as appears to be the case, within a few feet 
of each, we should hardly call that a desir- 
able arrangement. The rooms for band and 
chorus below seem to be almost destitute of 
light; but it must be admitted that in taking 
the existing walls as they stand the difficulty 
of dealing with this portion of the plan is 
almost insuperable. There is a sliding out 
platform in front intended, we presume, to pro- 
vide for extra numbers, but it would be very 
inadequate for what is demanded. It would 
appear that many of the competitors have 
taken the Queen’s Hall orchestra as their 
model, no doubt regarding it as the last new 
‘concert room; but, whatever other merits 
the Queen’s Hall has, the orchestra is one 
of the most inadequate and worst. planned 
to be found in any large concert-room; 
larger than necessary for a band alone, too 
small for an adequate band and chorus 
combined; and architects had better be 
‘warned against taking it as a precedent. 
Indications are shown on the drawings 
of a system of mechanical ventilation, with- 
out which no large public hall can really be 
properly ventilated. We may add that in 
this design the architects appear, as far as 
the drawing shows, to have contemplated 
tetaining the existing main staircase, 

The third premium has been given to the 
set numbered 39, by Messrs. G. C. Laurence 
oe Smith. There is more attempt 

pian to provide adequate room for 
~ oo _the orchestra front is 
piney xs into the room; the seats 
ieheeneiunae — circular form, which 
iasnemaniee = wn each other, but 
Sidadianieen ine fos lence hearing them. 
pooigen ‘or the performers are here 

y vomitoria in the midst of the 
orohestra. The principal staircase is rather 


well treated; a broad straight flight first, 
and then two flights of half the width. 
going off in quadrants right and left, 
The chorus waiting and refreshment rooms 
are pretty well provided for, but there 
is nothing for the band save a “ store-room ” 
in the basement. The absurd position in 
which the organ-player is placed has been 
already referred to. The design, as shown 
in the perspective view, is sensible and suit- 
able, though a little commonplace ; the main 
ceiling flat and deeply coffered (which is 
good for breaking up echo), with a large 
cant at the angles; the coffered treatment is 
repeated on the ceiling under the gallery. 
The organ-case is shown sufficiently high in 
exterior appearance, but then the lower por- 
tion is the “cave” in which the player is 
placed, and the upper portion goes out of the 
room behind the main cove of the ceiling. 

Not many among the other plans call for 
special notice. No.3 has realised what space 
would actually be required for the band 
and chorus demanded, and has obtained it 
by pulling down the-west wall of the existing 
orchestra bay and rebuilding it in a line with 
the main wall of the hall, getting a much 
wider orchestra with the chorus in unbroken 
lines across, and not cut up or divided by 
any obstacles. Whether this would put him 
out of court, as going “ beyond the limitations 
of site,” we do not quite gather from the terms 
of the Instructions. The plan is obviously a 
very expensive one, and the elliptical form 
of the roof is not good; it is likely to 
make echo. No. 16 gives room enough for 
the band, but the chorus goes back into 
caverns at each side. No. 18, in a pretty 
interior sketch, actually shows a colonnade 
between the band and thechorus. No. 25 is 
noticeable for the fact that, without meddling 
with the existing walls, he has recognised 
the fact that the existing orchestra hay 
cannot be adequate for the numbers required, 
and has made a wide and spacious orchestra 
on the east side of the hall, turning the 
audience round at a right angle with 
the long axis of the building; he gives 
ample room for the band, but still has not 
sufticient for the chorus; this however is 
a clever plan, and a spirited attempt to meet 
an almost insuperable difficulty. This com- 
petitor also is the only one who has put the 
organ keyboard where it ought to be—in front 
of the orchestra and near the conductor’s desk. 
No. 23 is the only one who has realised what 
space is required for the “ full-sized” organ ; 
but this naturally does not leave him enough 
room for band and chorus. No. 35 has 
achieved a large enough orchestra by taking 
down both side walls of the orchestra bay 
and carrying on the line of the main walls of 
the hall; and this is the only way, in fact, in 
which it can be done. Retaining the*present 
orchestra bay renders it hopeless to provide 
for the numbers asked for. The organ is 
carried across the whole width in the rear, 
and is wide enough, but not high enough. 

In the main, however, the competition is a 
total failure, partly because the demands are 
such as cannot adequately be fulfilled, partly 
because scarcely any of the competitors 
appear to understand the placing and pro- 
viding for organ, chorus, and band. On this 
head we may make one suggestion which, as 
far as we know, has never been exemplified 
in practice viz.: that it is very desirable to 
have a definite line of demarcation between 
chorus and band, and to arrange this so that 





the band, while being heard as well as 


possible by the audience, should be a 
little veiled from the chorus. As it is, in 
most cases where band and chorus are 
crowded as close as they can be, one sees 
some instruments invading the chorus portion 
of the seats. Now it is very distracting to 
chorus singers to have a trombone, for 
instance, in full blast close to their ears, 
playing something quite different to what 
they are singing. The band ought to be 
placed on the lower steps with a sound- 
board beneath it, rising up into a fairly high 
partition, above the heads of the highest 
rank of players, behind which partition the 
lowest rank of the chorus would stand; and 
these two portions of the orchestra should 
have separate entrances. The sound of the 
band would thus be concentrated and thrown 
forward into the room, and at the same time 
a little modified to the chorus singers, who 
would not have the instruments right in their 
ears as they often have now, nor instru- 
mentalists mixed up with them in a hap- 
hazard fashion. In fact, both band and 
chorus would gain by such an arrangement.* 
We should recommend the Colston’s Hall 
Company to recognise the fact that this com- 
petition has been a failure, and could not 
have been otherwise, and act accordingly. 
We have all to pay for our experience some- 
times; the Company have paid for theirs. 
They had better rest content with paying 
over the premiums to the three competitors, 
put the plans on one side, and then remove 
the ruins of the old Hall, and advertise a 
competition for an entirely new building of 
adequate dimensions and with an orchestra 
planned on the best principle, and such as 
will avoid the mistakes and absurdities seen 
in so many executed concert-rooms, and in 
most of the plans submitted in this com- 
petition. 
te 

ELECTRICITY AT HOME. 


JHE two papers on electricity read 
before the Royal Institute of 
British Architects on Monday 
night, although they advance 
nothing very startling or novel, yet, coming 
as they do from electricians who have had such 
a wide experience in their respective spheres, 
are worthy of close attention by architects. 
Both papers are very conveniently sub- 
divided under various headings, and will 
be useful for reference. The paper by Mr. 
Bernard Drake on “Some Practical Hints 
on the Production and Use of Electricity 
for Lighting Country Houses” mentions 
many points often neglected in the 
management of the electric lighting of a 
house which, when attended to, lead to 
greater economy and a more restful illumina- 
tion. For example, when lamps are placed 
against walls it is better to shade them only 
in front, and so obtain the full advantage of 
the reflection of the wall. An eight-candle 
power lamp under these circumstances pro- 
duces a better illumination than a sixteen- 
candle power lamp shaded all round. Mr. 
Drake showed a very striking experiment, 
proving conclusively that a frosted glow- 
lamp produced a better illumination. than a 
clear lamp of the same candle power as 
measured by a photometer. Each of the 
lamps was placed in a box open at the top 
and covered with dark green cloth inside. 








* This arrangement was suggested, and a section given 
of an orchestra constructed in this manner, in a paper on 
the subject read before the Institute of Architects many 
years ago by the present Editor of this jour al. 
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The boxes were placed side by side and 
the light switched on. To the eye the 
frosted lamp appeared much the brighter, 
as the light, being better diffused, did not 
dazzle the eye and lead to contraction of 
the iris, thus limiting the rays which reach 
the retina. Another point we were glad Mr. 
Drake laid stress on was the necessity of 
having two-way switches in passages and 
staircases fixed in such positions that the 
necessity of traversing any part of the 
building in the dark will be avoided. Speci- 
mens of artistic electric fittings were shown 
to the meeting, and we were struck by a 
method of lighting a dinner-table with elec- 
tric candles without the necessity of 
piercing the table-cloth or the carpet. It 
was effective, although, perhaps, it re- 
minded one a little too much of a con- 
juror’s arrangement. Mr. Drake showed in 
the lantern some very interesting and in- 
structive photographs, taken by the electric 
light, of rooms and picture galleries in his- 
toric mansions to illustrate his methods. In 
_ the adapting of the candle fittings already in 
existence he was particularly successful, as 
the electric candles produced almost the pre- 
cise effect of wax candles. He perhaps 
dwelt too strongly on the advantages 
obtained by employing a combined shelf and 
picture rail,. containing a row of hidden 


lamps for electric light, and on the 
effects produced by small lamps_ con- 
cealed in the overmante] and in china 


cabinets. As was pointed out in the sub- 
sequent discussion, the theatrical and un- 
natural effects, however clever and mysterious, 
sometimes produced in this way are by 
no means satisfactory to the architectural 
mind. 

The second paper, by Mr. Burstall, was 
on “Practical Applications of Electrical 
Power.” After dealing with the principles 
underlying the application of electrical 
power, he described a few typical apparatus, 
and then discussed the question of cost. 
The methods he gave of obviating the 
troubles caused by the hum of the motor 
and the noise of the fan in ventilating, 
accentuated, as these often are, by the air 
shaft acting as a resonator, are worth special 
notice. Most interest, however, was aroused 
by his remarks on electric heating. Many 
forms of electric radiators are open to the 
same objections as hot-water pipes. Heating 
aroom by merely warming the air in it is a dull 
and tedious method. To live in a room, also, 
full of warm air produces an enervated feeling. 
The new Dowsing electric radiator shown 
and explained to the meeting completely 
gets over these objections. A group of four 
thick filament lamps run at a lower voltage 
than would be used for electric lighting are 
put in'front of metallic reflectors, which throw 
a beam of heat rays out into the room. The 
effect produced is almost that of a cheerful 
coal fire, and the eye rests on it with plea- 
sure. Each of the lamps can be turned off 
independently, so that the heat can be regu- 
lated. The particular radiator shown was 
suitable for heating a small room, and with 
electricity at fourpence a unit (a maximum 
price for electricity used for heating 
purposes) each lamp would cost a penny 
per hour. The lamps being run at a low 
voltage will probably last many thousand 
hours. The radiator is more ingenious than 
it appears to be at first sight, as, when we 
Saw it a year or two ago, great difficulty was 
experienced in preventing the glass from 


melting. This difficulty was overcome by 
arranging so that a current of cold air flows 
through the stove. Excellent toast can also 
be made in front of this stove. In the opinion 
of several of those who spoke there was a 
great future for electric heating, as the abso- 
lute cleanliness of electric stoves gives them 
a great advantage.over coal fires in flats, there 
being no coal and ashes to carry about. 
fies 
NOTES. 
pitiless A Bopy called the Employers’ 
Parliamentary Parliamentary Council has, it 
Council. appears, been formed for. the 
purpose of watching over measures intro- 
duced into Parliament which affect “ the 
interest of trade generally or of any industry 
in particular.” This isa pretty large order, 
but nevertheless we think this body may do 
good work, not so much on the lines of 
working for the interests of employers as by 
causing both the principle and the form of 
Parliamentary Bills to be carefully con- 
sidered. A measure good in principle may 
be so drafted as to have mischievous conse- 
quences— it may seem a trifling affair, and be 
passed through the House in the small hours 
ofthe morning, unless it has been examined 
and found wanting by a critical body. It is 
much better also that any measure which 
affects. the interests of employers as a class 
should be thoroughly considered before it 
becomes law. A body such as that which 
has just now been incorporated will never 
stop areally sound measure from passing. 
It may be of use in pointing out weaknesses 
in principle or reform. 








THE deputation from the Trade 
Union Congress Parliamentary 
Committee, who waited upon 
the President of the Board of Trade last 
week, had no reason to complain of their 
reception. Mr. Ritchie was as emphatic as 
they could desire as to the iniquity of 
victimising their railway members for “taking 
the advice of the Board of Trade” in 
approaching the directors for improvements 
in their conditions of service ; and he pro- 
mised that the strongest steps possible should 
be taken upon proof of anything of this kind 
having been done. But, having dealt with 
this and other grievances, Mr. Ritchie took 
the opportunity of tacking on to his reply a 
little wholesome caution and good advice ; 
and of enforcing certain truths which would 
perhaps, be scarcely listened to in times of 
conflict. The deputation were reminded 
that this was the only great country which 
showed a decrease in exports upon a 
comparison of a number of years; and that 
they must not disguise from themselves, as 
representatives of Trades-Unions, that one of 
the chief reasons for this was to be found in 
the loss of trade directly attributabie to 
strikes and lock-outs. Why not call an 
industrial conference to endeavour to secure 
industrial peace, asked Mr. Ritchie, with an 
allusion to the famous effort of the Tsar in 
the direction of international peace by similar 
meaus. Labour problems would be far 
more profitably and calmly discussed at such 
a Conference, than at a time when masters 
and men were in the throes of a bitter dis- 
pute. That the trades-unionists on their 
part recognise this, is evidenced by the fact 
that they subsequently resolved to thank 
Mr. Ritchie for his suggestion, and to request 
him to take steps to inaugurate such a con- 
ference. 


A Timely 
Suggestion. 





THE reports about the state oj; 
— of the Ducal Palace are very 
contradictory and it seems jm- 
possible at present to get at the truth; 
but we should be afraid that the 
more unfavourable statements are the 
more likely to be true. It seems only 
too likely that a great many of the 
buildings of Venice, originally erected op 
rather unscientific piling in a foundation of 
very shifting material, are approaching the 
period when they cannot be expected to he 
secure much longer without extensive work 
being done in renewing and consolidating 
their foundations. Probably much of the 
pile foundations, if they could be examined, 
would be found tobe rotting. One must hope 
for the best, but we cannot be surprised to 
hear of the dangerous state of this and other 
Venetian buildings. If this is the case, it is 
to be hoped something will be done before it 
is too iate. The world would hardly seem 
the same if the Ducal Palace were gone. 





SEVERAL important decisions 
have been made in regard to the 
pavilions which foreign'Govern- 
ments are to erect for their own displays at 
the Paris Exhibition. The Egyptian section 
will occupy a space of 2,500 square métres, 
divided into three distinct buildings. That 
on Rue de Magdebourg, next to the Trocadéro, 
is to be a_ reproduction of an ancient 
Egyptian temple. The second one is to 
represent an Arab bazaar; the third is to 
be a theatre in ancient Egyptian style. M- 
Marcel Dourgnon will be the {architect 
for these buildings. The German Govern- 
ment has commissioned Herr [Richter to 
design a pavilion in the German Renaissance 
style, with a large hall with open arcades in 
front. The English pavilion is to be a 
reproduction of Kingston House, Bradford- 
on-Avon ; as an example, we presume of the 
old English residence. This will include 
private apartments for the use of the,?rince 
of Wales when he is present as F'resident cf 
the English section. Except on those occa- 
sions, the building will be open to the 
public. 


The Paris 
Exhibition. 





Architects and WWE have before referred to the 
Competition unsatisfactory conditions of 
Committees. What was called Tavistock-road 

competition at Plymouth (see Builder July 16, 

page 52), for designs for a row of houses 1a 

that town. The action taken by the archi 
tects of Plymouth and the neighbourhood 
shows what effect may be produced if archi- 
tects will act with unanimity in these matters: 
The architects in a body declined to compete 
unless a competent assessor was appointed, 
the premium raised, and other alterations made 
in the conditions. The Corporation consented 
to augment the premium and to appoint ap 
assessor, but declined to modify other 
conditions which were objected to. They 
invited Mr. G. R. Crickmay to act as 
assessor; but he, finding some of the 
conditions of the competition objectionable, 
referred the matter to the Council of the 

Institute, who gave it as their opinion that 

he should decline to act. It is understood 


that the Corporation are still looking fo7 
an assessor, but it is probable that no 
member of the Institute will act until 
the conditions are altered, and the compe 
tition is thus at a deadlock. 
received this week a communication from 


We have 





the Bradford Society of Architects and Sur 
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veyors, enclosing their letter to the Corporation 
of Bradford in regard to a Fire Brigade Station 
competition. In this case they have obtained 
an amendment of the terms of the competition 
in several important particulars, viz. : the 
payment for quantities over and above 
the 5 per cent. commission; the promise to 
employ the architect to whom the first pre- 
mium shall be awarded ; and the addition of a 
margin of 10 per cent. for the usual “ tender 
from a contractor of standing” to carry out 
the building for the sum named in the con- 
ditions. ‘They do not undertake to appoint 
an assessor, but consent to accept the 
nominee of the Institute of Architects if they 
find it necessary to do so; which is some- 
thing gained. The moral of all this is that 
if architects will stand together in regard to 
the conditions of competitions they will be 
likely to get their own way in the end. 








WE hear from a competitor 
that although designs were 
sent in for this competition in 
August last, nothing has been heard of the 
result, At the end of October an inquiring 
competitor received the information from the 
Town Clerk that the drawings were still in 
his possession unopened, a dispute having 
arisen as to the suitability of the proposed 
site for a cemetery; and since then nothing 
more has been heard of them. The Corpora- 
tion are bound in honour to select the best 
designs and pay the premiums, even if they 
abandon the scheme; why then do they not 
at least settle this point without further 
delay ? 


Salford 
Cemetery 
Competition. 





THE Report of the deputation 
Electric Traction of the Salford Corporation on 
at Hamburg. ; Wis i i 

their visit of inspection to the 
Hamburg tramway system is worthy of 
commendation. Instead of entering into 
discussions and comparisons which are 
better left to experts, they have confined 
themselves to obtaining full particulars of 
the construction, mode of working, regula- 
tions, and financial results of this exception- 
ally complete and efficient tramway system. 
Although the Hamburg Tramway Company 
has to pay a tax to the State of 4d. for 
each passenger carried, as well as the 
usual rates on their properties, and although 
the fares are only at the rate of 3d. per mile, 
yet the company pays a dividend of 8 per cent. 
The State tax is an unpopular one, and dis- 
courages short-distance fares. All the cars 
have to provide 20 in. width of seat per 
passenger, which contrasts favourably with 
the 16 in. width allowed by English law. 
The Fire Brigade carry bridge rails for 
carrying cars over hose-pipe, and they are 
also provided with wire-cutters, rubber 
gloves, keys to electric cut-outs, &c. 
The Committee were impressed with the 
value of first-class car construction and 
polished wood finish as compared with 
cars finished with paint, which requires 
frequent costly renewal. In addition, they 
dwell on the importance of a good code of 
regulations and the value of really artistic 
metal work in the posts, brackets, and 
rosettes used for supporting the overhead 
Wires, as compared with the shapeless and 
absolutely ugly structures used on some of 
the earlier electric tramways. We can con- 
gratulate the deputation on having made 
good use of their opportunities, and their 
Report ought to be of the greatest assistance 


Ir is sometimes stated that the 
Free Hydrated : 
Lime ir. Portlandpresence of free calcium hy- 
Cement Mortar. qroxide (CaH,O,) in Portland 
cement mortar lessens the durability of the 
mortar; but in a paper recently published 
by Schuliatschenko it is shown that cement 
mortar exposed to the action of sea-water 
may contain much free hydrated lime and 
yet remain in good condition for a long 
period. Reference is made to the experi- 
ments of Emelianoff, who examined some 
samples of Portland cement concrete 
taken from the harbour works at Poti, 


after immersion for thirty years’ in 
the Black Sea, and _ found _ that 
the mortar was saturated with carbon 


dioxide on the surface only, and that the 
interior of the mass contained over 33 per 
cent. of free hydrated lime. Schuliatschenko 
also finds that the amount of free hydroxide 
in a cement mortar increases during its 
setting until the end of the second month ; 
which, apparently, confirms the theory of 
Le Chatelier that the only silicate of lime 
that is capable of setting hard—3 CaO. SiO, 
—gradually decomposes under the influence 
of water into calcium hydroxide and mono- 
silicate. 





Dr. BUCHANAN’S Report to the 
Sanitary State J cal Government Board, as to 
of Bromwich. ; 

the recent action by the Town 
Council of West Bromwich for the improve- 
ment of insanitary conditions there, shows 
that while there has been considerable 
improvement in some particulars, there 
has been rather a retrogression in others. 
He finds that since a reorganisation of 
the inspectorial staff at the end of 1896 
inspection of premises has been carried out 
in more systematic fashion than formerly, 
and there has been more activity in dealing 
with houses unfit for habitation. On the 
other hand, there is at Mayers Green an area 
of nearly two acres, upon which are scat- 
tered in irregular fashion some fifty small 
houses, almost all of which, by reason of 
faulty construction, dilapidations, and bad 
position, are quite unfit for human habita- 
tion. The need for effecting improvement in 
this area has been pointed out in annual 
reports of the Medical Officer of Health, and 
the Town Council have made a beginning 
by purchasing one or two small properties 
comprised in this area. Itis said, however, 
that their intention in the matter being 
known, owners are now demanding artificial 
prices for the remaining properties, and that 
for this reason purchase of further proper- 
ties is unlikely. In the larger proportion of 
the premises dealt with by the Town Council 
during the period under review, owners 
have been required to amend faulty gutters 
in the yards of houses on their property, 
and to provide paving. The result in some 
cases has been satisfactory, but in a 
majority of premises dealt with the work 
appears still to be executed after a make- 
shift fashion, drainage being provided for by 
open brick channels, laid without regard to 
level, and with right-angled bends. In 
regard to the abolition of privy middens, the 
Town Council seem to have failed in one 
case to convince a magistrate that these were 
a nuisance, and have since followed a policy 
of endeavouring to avoid taking such cases 
into court, and the owner of a midden is 
offered the alternative of “improving” it. 
Thus it happens that against every property 





to the Salford Corporation. 


on which the owner has abolished privies 


and provided water-closets must be set some 
two or three neighbouring properties upon 
which the privy middens have been recently 
“improved” at the instance of the Town 
Council, but which nevertheless remain 
almost as unwholesome as ever. 





; _ In our “Note” of August 13 
Garden, Chelsea. (PP-_ 147-8 ante) we gave a 
brief history of the garden, and 
stated that the Apothecaries’ Company had 
applied to the Charity Commissioners for 
relief from their trusteeship. The Commis- 
sioners have framed a scheme for the admini- 
stration of the Charity and its endowments, 
which consist of the garden (33 acres) estab- 
lished by Sir Hans Sloane by an indenture 
dated February 28, 1721-2, with the curator’s 
residence and other buildings, a yearly sum 
not exceeding 800/. for maintenance payable 
out of the income of the City Parochial 
Foundation (as set up by the Acts of 1883 
and 1897) a yearly sum of not less than 150/. 
out of moneys voted by Parliament, and 
the subsidiary gifts of John Meeres (1726) 
and Mrs. Ann Rand (1757). The garden 
is to be maintained for promoting the 
study of botany with special regard 
to the requirements of (a) general 
education ; (4) scientific instruction and re- 
search in systematical botany and vegetable 
physiology ; and (¢) instruction in technical 
pharmacology as it concerns the culture of 
medicinal plants; the scheme provides for 
the erection of new offices, lecture rooms, 
and a physiological laboratory, the appoint- 
ments of a curator and a head gardener, the 
establishment of lectures upon botany, and 
the maintenance of collections of living 
plants for teaching purposes. The students 
and professorial staff of the Royal College of 
Science are to be accorded free admission 
into the garden, with use of the collections, 
lecture rooms, and appliances, so long as the 
sum of 150/, or more, shall be paid in that 
behalf to the Trustees of London Parochial 
Charities, as trustees of the re-modelled 
charity. The committee of management is 
to consist of fifteen persons, nominated by 
the London Parochial Charities’ Trustees 
(eight), the Treasury, Royal Society, Society 
of Apothecaries, Pharmaceutical Society of 
Great Britain, and other public bodies (one 
apiece). The said trustees are empowered to 
contribute a sum, as yet undetermined, for 
equipment of the garden and for new 
buildings. 





THE following paragraph has 
been sent to us by a corre- 
spondent in Siam, cut from 
a paper published for the English community 
at Bangkok :— 


A Remarkable 
Strike of 
Architects. 


“The Kobe Herald has the following amusing 
version of a recent Reuter’s telegram :— 

STRIKE OF ARCHITECTS IN PARIS 
20,000 Troops Held in Readiness. 

In Paris a strike of architects ona great scale 

has occurred. Last Saturday (8th) their number 
was 40,000, but to-day it has reached 60,000 
perhaps.” 
We do not know where the Kode Herald 
dates from. The statement evidently refers 
to the strike of artisans in Paris, as it be- 
came transmuted by the Eastern journalistic 
intellect. 





Puvis de It has been anno i 
Chavannes’ unced in some 


Pe sexy eter of the Paris papers that the 
Panthéon. frieze by Puvis de Chavannes, 





which had been provisionally put up over 
a 
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his paintings in the Panthéon, was to be 
heightened in colour and completed by some 
of his pupils, under the direction of M. 
Cazin; an announcement which caused some 
alarm. The scheme has however been 
abandoned, and the Government intend that 
the drawings of the frieze should be pre- 
served in the Luxembourg in their present 


state. 











AT the Gallery of the Fine Art 

Mr. paodwin’s Society there is a collection of 
Exhibition, Bs 

beautiful works, chiefly water 
colours, by Mr. Albert Goodwin. A large 
proportion of these are of more or less 
architectural subjects, views of cities, of Mont 
St. Michel, of a charming stone bridge on the 
Medway at Aylesford, of Notre Dame, Paris, 
by night, &c. Many of these views, no 
doubt, may be said to show the city or the 
building translated into a tone and effect of 
the artist’s own, which is very delicate and 
charming, but a little unreal, as one must 
recognise when we find the _ prevailing 
tone in “ Amalfi” (27), for instance, just the 
same as the prevailing tone in “Clovelly ” 
(23) and other English scenes. The 
view of Clovelly, by the way, exaggerates the 
scale of the place. Among others in which 
architecture plays a principal part, “The 
Swan Pool, Wells” (53), in which the 
cathedral towers are seen only in reflection 
in the water, and “Lucerne” (58), are par- 
ticularly charming. It is somewhat new, 
also, to find Mr. Goodwin as a_ sea 
painter, but his “Sunset over the Sea” (38) 
is one of the most beautiful works in the 
room. The large picture of “The First 
Christmas Dawn,” first exhibited at the 
Royal Academy a few years ago, and seen in 
two or three other exhibitions since, is also 
here. We think it a mistake in an esthetic 
sense. 





Mr. Caton WOoopDvILLE’s pic- 
Omdurman in ture of the charge of the Lancers 
2 g- 

at Omdurman, to be seen at Mr. 

Maclean’s Gallery in the Haymarket, has 
evidently been got out with all speed to 
catch the public feeling. It is a kind of 
picture which it is patriotic to go and see 
(and we are always patriotic) ; but we doubt 
whether either art or the illustration of war 


gain very much by pictures of this kind. From }, 


an artistic point of view this is not an in- 

teresting or effective work, nor does it 

impress one as real: battle pictures seldom 
do. If any photographer were cool enough 
to accompany a cavalry charge and take 
snap-shots during the height of the melce, 
people who do not make a business of 
fighting might get some notion of the realities 
of such ascene. We doubt if they often get 
it from a painting. 

4+— + 
THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS : 

THE APPLICATION OF ELECTRICITY TO BUILD- 
INGS FOR LIGHTING AND OTHER PURPOSES. 
THE fourth general meeting for the present 

season of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 

tects was held on Monday evening, Professor 

Aitchison, R.A., presiding. 

The minutes of the last meeting having been 
taken as read, 

The Hon. Secretary (Mr. W. Emerson) an- 
nounced the decease of Mr. Henry Bridgford, 
of Manchester, elected Fellow in 1888, and of 
Professor Hayter Lewis, elected Associate in 
1845 and Fellow in 1852. Professor Lewis was 
Hon. Secretary of the Institute for a period, and 
was afterwards elected Vice-President, serving 
~ _ office from 1865 to 1867 and from 1878 
O 1852, 
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vote of condolence with the relatives of Pro- 
fessor Hayter Lewis. They had heard that he 
was Hon. Secretary and Vice-President of the 
Institute, and in connexion with and even 
give his counsel and 
questions. 
the deceased Professor for many years, 
and could bear testimony of him that 
he was a most accomplished architect 
and a perfect friend and companion. He had 
the honour to be associated with him in look- 
ing over the papers and drawings of Mr. 
Wood, who discovered the Temple of Diana at 
Ephesus. Among his.claims to notice was the 
fact that he wrote the treatise on Architecture 
in the Encyclopzedia Britannica. He died full 
of years, but in the later years of his life he 
was very much troubled with illness. He (the 
Chairman) begged to propose a resolution 
placing on record the high appreciation of the 
members of the Institute of the work of 
Professor Hayter Lewis in furtherance of the 
advancement of architecture and of the 
services he rendered to the Institute as 
Honorary Secretary and Vice-President ; and 
recording the sorrowful regret of the members 
at the loss they had sustained at his death and 
conveying to the decéased’s relatives their 
sincerest condolences in their bereavement. 

Mr. John Slater said he desired to second 
the resolution. One claim which entitled the 
late Professor to their grateful and respectful 
memory had not been mentioned. Many 
members of the Institute who, like himself, 
had arrived at middle age, must remember 
Professor Hayter Lewis when Professor of 
Architecture at University College—a position 
he held in succession to the late lamented 
Professor Donaldson. Although the late 
Professor Hayter Lewis was not an_ ideal 
lecturer, he (the speaker) could safely say that 
his one aim and one desire was to give as 
much help as possible to all the students of his 
classes. He was sure many members of the 
Institute had reasons to be grateful for the 
help thus given while the deceased Professor 
occupied his chair at University College. 

The resolution was adopted. 

The Chairman next moved that 1o/. be voted 
out of the funds of the Institute to the fund for 
raising a monument to M. Charles Garnier. 
The deceased gentleman was distinguished as 
their honorary correspondentand gold medalist. 
He (the Chairman) had the pleasure of knowing 
him slightly, and they all knew his work. He 
was bound to say that, in his opinion, the late 
M. Garnier’s Opera House in Paris, which was 
‘distinctly French in its character, was one of 
‘the most extraordinarily clever pieces of archi- 
tecture which had been carried out in his time. 
Should any member desire to subscribe to the 
fund, he would be happy to receive and forward 
such subscription to Paris. 

The motion was adopted. 


Electricity for Country Houses. 


Mr. Bernard M. Drake, M.Inst.C.E., then 
read a paper entitled “Some Practical Hints on 
the Production and Use of Electricity for Light- 
ing Country Houses,” of which the following 
is an abstract:—Mr. Drake said that to the 
multifarious knowledge of the architect must 
now be added a grasp of the “ practics” of 
electric lighting and its attendant paraphernalia. 
He should confine himself to the practical 
points which crop up daily in an archi- 
tect’s office, and are searched for in vain 
amongst the text-books at his disposal. In 
lighting a country house, the first question 
concerns the provision to be made for the gene- 
rating plant, and where it shall be put. The 
various developed methods at disposal are: 1, 
steam-engine ; 2, petroleum engine; 3, gas 
engine; 4, water-wheel or turbine; 5, wind 
engine ; 6, primary battery. The advantages 
and disadvantages of each method were fully 
considered by the author, whose own expe- 
rience was that a combination of gas and 
petroleum, or turbine and steam engine, gave 
the best results. Each case, however, required 
an individual study of the local conditions and 
working requirements before deciding what 
would be best ; it was not a matter which could 
be safely left to the decorator or hot-water 
engineer to diagnose. From whatever source 
the power is obtained, the dynamo for ordinary 
requirements is the same, except that it requires 
to be fitted with a fly-wheel for use with petro- 
leum and slow-speed gas engines, providing 
the engine has to be run while the lights are 





used, Where only required for charging the 





The Chairman said he wished to propose a | 


apart from those offices was always ready to | 
advice on difficult. 
He (the President) had known | 
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accumulators, this may be omitted, as it Wastes 
power. The most important features in the dy- 
namo for country-house lighting are: (1) Absence 
of sparking, which wears out both brushes and 
commutator ; (2) perfect balance of the arma- 
ture or revolving portion of machine, Vibration 
being one of the causes of what are known as 
flats on the commutator ; (3) strong shaft and 
wide bearings ; (4) good automatic lubrication 
the best form being a loose ring revolving in 
an oil bath ; (5) absence of heating — undue 
heating of the armature and magnets causing 
unnecessary loss of efficiency. The accumu. 
lator is a necessity in every country house jn. 
stallation, and the position of the room for its 
accommodation requires careful consideration 
For reasonable distances up to 150 yards the 
engine and accumulator rooms should be 
placed alongside each other, as the attendant 
can see that each cell charges up equally 
which is essential tosuccess. Where the cur. 
rent is brought from a distance, or where the 
light will always be supplied from the accumu- 
lator alone, a considerable saving can be made 
in the cost of cables by separating the engine 
and battery room. There must be no direct 
communication between the dynamo and cell- 
room, or the cotton insulation will be found to 
rot off the dynamo after a few years. In 
selecting a type of accumulator, the main 
question is absence of attention, which can 
only be obtained by having the plates 
well apart, say half an inch, so that 
any detached portions fall away, instead of 
bridging across and exhausting the cell. The 
author considered that a clear space between the 
plates was also preferable to enclosing them in 
any form of celluloid bags or wrappings, which 
soon become clogged with oxides. The use of 
a registering meter is recommended in the en- 
gine room as the best check on the amount of 
coal, oil, or gas consumed. The engine house 
should be placed with due regard to prevailing 
wind, and not less than fifty yards from the 
main building. The author next considered 
the questions of first cost and working cost, 
giving data applicable to average country 
house installations, from which also could be 
determined the class of motive power to be 
adopted. Results were also given of a week's 
recent test with a modern generating plant for 
a large installation of 2,000 lights. In discuss- 
ing the lighting of rooms, the author empha. 
sised the necessity of having light and dark 
portions and, as it were, semi-tones. A room 
lit equally throughout gives a flat effect, and is 
neither artistic nor restful. A bright light 
causes an involuntary contraction of the pupil 
of the eye, and causes a tired feeling which 
may ultimately result in eye troubles. The 
ignorance of electricians concerning this sim- 
ple fact is probably responsible for the compli- 
cations ascribed by oculists to the electric 
light itself. The secret of a restful light 
is the illumination of a large surface with an 
absence of any dazzling spots of smallarea. In 
a room thus lit the pupil of the eye expands to 
its full limit, and the weakest eyes can read 
with comfort. To get this result either the 
rays must be diffused by transmitting them 
through a large shade, or reflection must be 
resorted to and the direct rays be projected on 
the walls and ceiJing from some hidden source. 
The illuminated surface is then greater than 
that of even the largest shades, and the effect 
more restful. This treatment in the case of 
light-coloured iwalls and ceiling is capable of 
wide adaptation. A combined shelf and ,pic- 
ture rail containing a row of hidden lamps for 
reflected light had been employed by the 
author, and pretty effects could also be pro- 
duced with small lamps concealed in the over- 
mantel and in china cabinets. Coming to the 
question of fittings in old houses, the existing 
candle fittings have often to be adapted, as 
being in accordance with the style of the room. 
As regards the objection that imitation candles 
are inartistic, it must be remembered that the 
designer had the candle in view as the basis of 
his outline, and without it the proportions are 
wreng, and the drip cups and other parts 
meaningless. An incandescent lamp springing 
direct from a candle socket is a squat abortion 
that has nothing to commend it. In these 
cases every effort should be made to get 
the precise effect of candles without 
their disadvantages, and as far as_ possible 
to conceal the fact that electric light has 
beenemployed. Examples were shown of the 
way in which old fittings may be treated with- 
out detriment to their appearance, and attention 
was called to the economy of shading only the 











front of lamps placed against a wall, for thus 
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the full advantage of reflection is obtained, and 
an 8 candle-power lamp will take the place of 
a 16 candle-power if totally enclosed. There 
were also shown a few typical fittings made 
expressly for electric light. Having touched 
upon the fittest material for shades, the colours 
of which should be tested before making a 
selection ; the objections to working the lamps 
into plaster-work in the ceilings instead of 
using metal fittings ; the precautions to be taken 
to avoid risk of fire from the heated lamps, the 
author concluded with some hints on the treat- 
ment of the different rooms, passages, and 
staircases. In adapting candle fittings to a 
dining-room table the wires are distributed by 
a patented connector lying under the table 
centre, and neither the table nor the cloth is 
pierced. One of the best effects produced by 
the author was in the dining-room at Chats- 
worth, where powerful lamps were hidden in 
reflectors at the base of the pictures all round 
the room—thus pictures and ceiling were 
illuminated and the rest of the room remained 
in repose. In drawing-rooms, which should 
be brilliantly lighted, the author preferred to 
light principally from the walls and from 
standards, as a top light is unbecoming to 
ladies, causing dark shadows under the eyes. 
In picture lighting top as well as base reflectors 
are frequently necessary with large pictures. 

Practical Applications of Electrical Power. 

Mr. H. R. J. Burstall, M.Inst.C.E., then read 
a paper on the practical applications of elec- 
trical power. 

In defining the scope of his paper the author 
said he proposed to deal with the general 
principles underiying the application of elec- 
trical power, to describe a few typical forms 
of apparatus, and to discuss the question of the 
cost of power under ordinary circumstances. 
Electrical power, as distinct from lighting, in 
buildings for non-manufacturing purposes, 
may be generally applied to, roughly, five 
classes of use : lifting and hoisting, ventilating, 
driving machinery for small trades and for 
domestic purposes, pumping, heating and 
cooking. In all except the last class electrical 
power is applied by means of electric motors, 
the type varying according to the purpose for 
which the motor is required. Most motors are 
supplied from a continuous current system, the 
electrical pressure varying from 100 to nearly 
500 volts, 200 to 250 volts being the most usual. 
Describing the general type of motor and its 
method of working, the author showed that the 
regulation of speed and power in it is carried 
out entirely by electrical methods, no sort of 
governor, as in a steam or gas engine, being as 
a rule required. Motors used for the purposes 
under consideration are usually supplied at a 
constant electrical pressure, and generally 
made in three types. Where constant speed 
is required, a shunt-wound motor is used. 
Where a large turning effort is required and 
not a constant speed, a series motor is 
used. A compound type is employed in 
certain cases. It is sufficient to know not 
only the power required for a particular pur- 
pose, but also the conditions of running, before 
selecting the type of motor desired, and this 
selection can only be made from previous 
knowledge of the work or by experiment under 
Working conditions. The author explained 
how the motors were regulated to avoid waste 
ofenergy. The speeds of electric motors, as 
usually supplied, range from 1,000 to 1,500 
revolutions per minute for sizes from one to 
five horse-power ; but motors running at from 
200 to 500 revolutions per minute can now be 
had, at reasonable prices. Slow-speed motors 
are largely on the increase, the extra first cost 
being compensated for by the reduced wear 
and tear, and by the advantage gained through 
direct coupling the motors to the machines. 
The special machinery and apparatus required 
in the application of electrical power to each 
> br uses above mentioned were next dis- 
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possible, be carried not from the sides of the 
air trunk, but quite separately from a sub- 
stantial wall. Noise is often caused by the 
pulsations of the air set up by the improperly- 
shaped blades of the fan ; in this case little can 
be done except to alter the fan. The loss 
during transformations of energy from the 
boiler furnace at the generating station to the 
coils in the heating apparatus is so consider- 
able that heating by electricity cannot compete 
with direct heating by means of gas or coal for 
any purpose where a large quantity of heat is 
required. As, however, ordinary heating 
operations in a house are carried on under con- 
ditions in which the heat utilised is but a 
small proportion of that generated, it is possible, 
by properly applying the electrical energy, to 
use such a large proportion of the energy as 
heat that competition with coal and gas is 
rendered possible when other considerations as 
to dirt, &c.,are taken into account. Generally 
speaking, heating by electricity is applied by 
passing a current through coils of wire 
of high resistance; the wires are em- 
bedded in an_ insulating covering, and are 
heated, together with their covering, to 
the temperature required. Another method, 
in the author’s opinion of great value, 
is to pass the current through a number of 
glow lamps, the lamps being proportioned so 
that their filaments are not completely incan- 
desced, the room then being heated by ra- 
diation as with an ordinary fire or gas_ stove. 
The lamps are arranged in special reflectors so 
as to obtain a “beam” of heat rays. The 
apparatus is simple, easily fitted and under- 
stood, and free from risk of breakdown. The 
heat obtained being radiant heat, does not 
produce the enervating feeling produced more 
or less by all methods of heating by warming 
the air, and the effect produced is similar to 
that from an incandescent gas stove or bright 
red coal fire. The author then discussed the 
question of cost. Electrical energy is charged 
for at the rate of so much per Board of Trade 
unit, a unit being an amount of electricity 
which will keep an eight candle-power lamp 
alight for about thirty-five hours. This amount 
of energy is equivalent to 1°34 horse-power 
exerted for one hour. The Corporation of 
Edinburgh charge 13d.a unit for power. In 
London the average charge is from 3d. to 4d. 
Private installation on a reasonably large scale, 
and economically worked, would cost at from 
2d. to 3d. per unit. A passenger lift for 
carrying nine persons, running at a speed 
of 175 ft. per minute, will require about 
o'06 units per journey, taking the average 
of the day’s work. This, at 4d. per unit, will 
work out at about one farthing per journey. 
In ventilating, generally and very approxi- 
mately speaking, one horse-power is required 
to deal with 20,000 cubic feet per minute, 
which would correspond to about three-quarters 
of a unit per hour, and, at 4d. per unit, would 
cost 3d. per hour. Small machinery may be 
driven by electrical power for fifty-four hours 
per week at a cost of 48/. 6s. per actual horse- 
power per annum. An electrical pump, one 
horse-power, will require the expenditure of 
about 13 unit per hour. For heating, an 
ordinary electrical radiator suitable for a small 
room costs, at 4d. per unit, from 4d. to 8d. per 
hour. The Dowsing glow lamp radiators 
require about + unit per lamp, and a radiator 
of four lamps, sufficient for a small room, 
would cost 4d. per hour at the qd. rate. An 
appendix to the paper gave a number of 
figures in tabular form as to the cost of cooking 
apparatus. In installing electrical machinery 
the regulations of the various fire offices as to 
the use of electric motors should be borne in 
mind so as to avoid any trouble after the 
apparatus is installed. 

Mr. E. W. Monkhouse, in referring to Mr. 
Drake’s paper, desired to know whether the 
wind engine spoken of had been in practical 
operation in connexion with electric lighting 
installations or whether it had merely been the 
subject of experiments. It was doubtful 
whether, for instance, a wind engine would 
have been of constant service this summer, for 
as an owner of a small yacht he remembered 
that he had to spend a good deal of time out at 
the Nore in waiting for wind, even in that spot. 
Nor could he imagine a wind engine being 
of very much use ina shooting box during a 
fine season. As to vibrations of dynamos, 
more were caused, in his opinion, by bad 
belting than anything else. His experience 
taught him that it was quite possible to get 
very good belts, continuous and without joint- 
ing, and with these in use there would not be 











so much fear of vibration as there would be 
otherwise. Several of Mr. Drake’s figures 
required explaining. In one particular was 
there not a small mistake as to the number of 
lamps that could. be burnt per hour for a given 
number of units? Was it not seventeen ? 

Mr. Drake : Not according tothe lamps now 
in use. 

Mr. Monkhouse, continuing, said he was 
interested to hear the mention of an installa- 
tion of 2,000 lights. Where was that installa- 
tion—what part of the country—what was the 
cost of coal per ton, the number of hours it 
ran, and the load factor? As to the amount 
of light obstructed by frosted globes, Mr. Drake 
put it at 10 per cent., but he understood that 
50 per cent. was obstructed in this way. In 
one case he had to deal with he had great 
difficulty in getting arc lamp globes which 
absorbed as little as 15 percent. ; that was with 
opaline globes, and frosted globes absorbed 
more than these. Then with regard to the 
arrangement of lights in front of dressing 
glasses, which was a very vexed question. 
Mr. Drake had presented a good idea ; but it 
so happened that ladies wanted to see their 
backs, and some sort of arrangement might be 
devised that would move forward or backward 
at will. If Mr. Drake could invent something 
of that sort he would earn the gratitude of 
the ladies. 

Mr. John Slater, in moving a vote of thanks 
to the readers of the papers, remarked that it 
was very striking to notice what enormous 
strides had been made in electric lighting dur- 
ing the past five years, and particularly in the 
use of electric energy. It was now seventeen 
years ago that he read a paper in that room on 
electric lighting, and he remembered that the 
difficulty then experienced in getting the 
light was something very considerable. Having 
no engine, they had to use one in a neighbour- 
ing building ; an arc lamp was affixed in the 
top of the dome, and the late Mr. Spottiswoode 
lent a few incandescent lamps to show what 
the new illuminant was capable of doing. The 
development of electricity had been one of the 
most striking features of the latter part of the 
century, and how ‘it had won its way into 
buildings was shown by the various views 
given by Mr. Drake. As to the mode of light- 
ing mansions and town houses, he thought 
that being able to hide the lights and obtain 
sufficient reflections to light the room, 
was better than any arrangement of chan- 
deliers, electroliers, or any other kind of 
suspended fittings. After all, they did not 
want a room to be different from what it was 
in the day—having a perfectly diffused light. 
They were much interested to see the radiator 
spoken of by Mr. Burstall, because it suggested 
a way of relieving the dwellers in flats—which 
were rapidly increasing in London—from the 
inconvenience of carrying coals to the various 
floors, bringing down ashes, and so on. If they 
could get a perfect system of heating by elec- 
tricity, they would ensure a great improvement 
in flat life in London. With regard to the 
development of electric motors, no one who 
had seen the workshops in which they had 
been introduced could disbelieve for one 
moment that, with the abolition of all the para- 
phernalia of steam, and the cheapening of the 
cost per unit of electricity, their effect would 
be more far-reaching than any of them could 
have possibly imagined. 

Mr. Beresford Pite, in seconding the vote of 
thanks, desired to protest that the effects of 
the lighting arrangements depicted in some of 
the views were not satisfactory to the architec- 
tural mind. The decidedly ingenious and 
highly original method of masking lights 
behind carvings, and of fixing them close 
against walls on the edge of friezes—creating 
what was perhaps thought to be pretty effects 
by throwing violent lights upon the wall 
—must have an exceedingly bad effect. He 
had seen it introduced into some West End 
houses with, he must say, most distressing 
effect upon the pictures hanging in the rooms 
so lit. If their electrical engineering friends 
would consult painters and sculptors, they 
would find that there was not very much 
appreciation of the ingenuity which lighted 
up walls and radiated around pictures rather 
than the body of the room where light was 
required. His conviction was that rooms 
suffered by treatment in this theatrical and 
rather unnatural way. He would rather see 
chandeliers with their visible lights than those 
mysterious hidden fixtures. He desired also 
to know the prime cost of the motors that had 
been referred to. 
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Mr. E. W. Hudson said he had been struck 
by the great difference in the cost of supplying 
electricity. In Edinburgh it was mentioned 
the charge was only 114d., while in London 
the price stood at 3d. to 4d. How was that 
difference brought about? 

Mr. Bernard Drake, in replying, pointed out 
that a wind-engine had been successfully used 
in connection with the lighting of Cadbury’s 
works at Birmingham. The returns showed 
that this useful engine had done sufficient to 
keep 200 or 300 lights going. In a general 
way the wind-engine could only be said to 
have supplied sufficient energy to pay interest 
on its purchase and erection. It was interest- 
ing to know that Mr. Stephens was about to 
put down a wind-engine on Salisbury Plain, 
and he had been going into calculations 
with him to ascertain whether he could 
get forty horse-power capacity from the 
engine. If so he could store sufficient 
electricity to be able to transmit all he 
wanted over his farm for farming purposes. 
The results obtained from the Meteorological 
Society showed that the energy they might 
expect from wind blowing at twelve miles per 
hour was very considerable. But, after all, the 
wind engine was only an auxiliary engine, and 
even if it paid a return upon its erection the 
trial was worth making. The motor supplying 
2,000 lights was at the Auxiliary Army and 
Navy Stores, and reached, so far as he could 
remember, 3,000 units per week. With regard 
to Mr. Pite’s criticism of the arrangement of 
the lighting, he had generally found that people 
preferred the lights at night to be different in 
their effect from that existing during the day. 
Moreover, the hidden lights commended them- 
selves to many persons because they desired 
to see the artistic features of their room 
brought out more than was possible by day. 

Mr. Burstall also answered several queries, 
mentioning, in regard to the prime cost of 
motors, that one capable of developing four- 
horse power could be obtained for 60/.; and, 
generally speaking, their prices were in an 
inverse proportion to their capacity. 

The vote of thanks having been agreed to, 

The Chairman announced that the next 
meeting would be held on January 16. 
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PROFESSOR LODGE ON SPACE 
TELEGRAPHY. 

THE paper which Professor Oliver Lodge, 
F.R.S., read to the Institution of Electrical 
Engineers a few days ago on “ Improvements 
in Magnetic Space Telegraphy,” probably 
marks the beginning of a new epoch in 
telegraphic science. The paper did not give 
a complete description of the new system, 
but was merely the first of the two or 
three papers Dr. Lodge intends reading at 
the Institution in order to fully describe 
it. Enough was said, however, to show that 
the method is the outcome of his well-known 
experiments, showing the resonance of a pro- 
perly attuned Leyden jar circuit when another 
Leyden jar is discharged in its neighbour- 
hood. Frictional electricity is not used but 
only ordinary alternating currents, and instead 
of Leyden jars large telegraphic condensers. 
Dr. Lodge humorously described his first 
experiments at Liverpool. He had arranged 
at his house a cable in the shape of a large 
loop about a quarter of a mile round and in the 
circuit were inserted a condenser and an Ader 
telephone. On this telephone he could hear 
all that went on in the neighbouring telephone 
wires, that is, he could hear the confused 
jumble of all the conversations going on at any 
one time and with a suitable microphone he 
could talk to all the people who had their 
ears at the Company’s telephones. He 
arranged a similar loop of the cable at 
the college two miles away, and when 
this was actuated by a suitable alternator 
the note could be plainly heard at his house. 
Unfortunately it could also be heard on the 
telephones of the:National Telephone Company 
for miles around, and the subscribers in the 
neighhourhood of the college were not only 
indignant but almost furious. The main point 
which this earliest experiment brought out was 
that if we have two circuits tuned to one 
another, then, at a distance of two miles, the 
inductive action between them was plainly 
audible. Why this effect has only been 
observed before on very rare occasions is 
because it is very rare for two circuits to be 
accidentally attuned to one another. Dr. 
Lodge, by introducing a suitable condenser in 


the receiving circuit, can make it many million 
times more sensitive than it would be without 
the condenser. In some similar experiments 
made recently by Mr. Stevenson on two of the 
northernmost of the Shetland Islands, described 
in the proceedings of the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh, it is stated that ‘“‘the phonopore 
which the North British Railway Company 
have on their lines kept up a nearly constant 
musical sound which entirely prevented obser- 
vations. On getting the phonopore stopped 
signalling became easy.” To any one who 
looks at the map and sees the distance between 
the North British Railway Company’s lines 
and the extreme north of Shetland the impor- 
tance of this experiment is obvious. With a 
receiving circuit like Dr. Lodge’s tuned to the 
phonopore, communication would have been 
easy. One great advantage of the Lodgian 
system is that as the circuits are tuned to 
one another a receiving circuit will only take 
notice of radiations of the proper period of 
vibration. This, of course, gives this system 
an immense pull over the so-called wireless 
telegraphy with Hertz waves. Hertz waves 
signals also travel in straight lines and will not 
go round the curvature of the earth. In 
Lodge’s system it is quite possible that a large 
coil of wire spread out in England and actuated 
by alternating currents, would transmit signals 
to a similar coil in New Zealand, if the coils 
were attuned to one another. If the electrical 
conductivity of the earth proved to be very 
high it might act as a screen, but in this case if 
the coils were raised to a moderate height 
above the surface it might still be possible. 
Mr. Preece, in proposing a vote of thanks to 
the author, mentioned that the Post Office were 
going to give his system a thorough trial ; he 
also mentioned that the induction system of 
telegraphy, as apart from the system with 
Hertz waves, was the only practical one. This 
was a noteworthy admission for him to make. 

Dr. Lodge, after his paper, showed some of 
his improved receivers, and transmitters. He 
showed an ingenious arrangement for magni- 
fying signals by means of relays, the signal in 
the ifirst receiver being practically inaudible, 
but after passing through three multiplying 
relays it made an almost deafening noise. By 
his sounding-board arrangement he has suc- 
ceeded in really magnifying the human voice. 
The ordinary microphone, as is well known, is 
a failure as a voice magnifier, as it spoils the 
tone of the voice utterly, and simply makes a 
great roaring noise. With Dr. Lodge’s arrange- 
ment, ‘Auld Lang Syne” sang in another 
room of the building was transmitted to the 
Lecture Theatre of the Institution and there 
magnified, sounding like the hearty singing of 
a giant. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION : 


THE POSITION OF ARCHITECTURE AMONG THE 
FINE ARTS. 

THE following is our report of the discussion 
on Mr. Edwin T. Hall’s paper on “ The Position 
of Architecture Among the Fine Arts,” read 
before the Architectural Association on the 
oth inst., and printed in our last issue :-— 

The Chairman (Mr. G. H. Fellowes Prynne), 
in opening the discussion, said they had all 
listened with pleasure to Mr. Hall’s beautifully- 
pictured ideas on architecture. There was 
one feature about the paper which would 
greatly help them in discussion, viz., the 
absence from it of that gloom as to the present 
state of architecture which characterised the 
utterances of some of their friends. The chief 
ideas in the paper had been elevating to a great 
extent. 

Mr. F. T. Baggallay, in proposing a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Ilall for his paper, said that the 
lecturer had treated an old subject in rather a 
new way, and had dealt with it not, as usual, 
through his imagination and his sympathies, 
but by going to various authorities and by 
examining the history of architecture he had 
tried to find a clue to its position among the arts ; 
though he (the speaker) did not know exactly 
what Mr. Hall's conclusion was. He under- 
stood, however, that Mr. Hall agreed with the 
old saying that architecture is the greatest 
of the arts and the mother of them all. 
The subject had often been discussed before, 
but he did not know that they were much 
better for it, and his opinion was that, though 
the subject was of great academic interest, the 
gain to architecture which would result from a 
settlement of the question would not be 
great, nor did he think it would result in any 








increase in popular estimation of architecture. 


As_ to the definition of the word “art» 
philologists told us that it was an old Aryan 
root, and simply means hand skill ; fine art’ on 
the other hand, was a modern word and seemed 
to have been invented to give a certain dis. 
tinction to painting, sculpture, and architecture 
because they were supposed to be the arts to 
give pleasure. He thought that the term jp 
men’s minds had included for many years past 
a good many other arts—certainly music and 
poetry. He was not sure that a change had 
not occurred also in their ideas of the aim of 
fine art. Fine art was defined as having the 
aim of giving pleasure, but for years past there 
had been tacit admission that so far as its 
artistic value was concerned it might aim at 
emotions other than pleasure. It was 
equally fine art when it appealed to 
sorrow, or any other natural emotions, 
There was a good definition in the Dictionary 
of Architecture, which stated that fine art is an 
art with the quality of intellect and imagina- 
tion, as distinct merely from hand skill, |p 
considering architecture among the fine arts 
they must remember that there was a good 
deal of difference between ordinary, every. 
day work, and purely, or mainly, monumental 
work—from a drinking fountain to a national 
memorial. They might apply any test they 
liked to the monumental work, and it ought to 
be fine art—one of the noblest of the fine arts ; 
but the primary object of everyday work was a 
utilitarian one. On the other hand, the main 
object of such arts as painting, sculpture, 
and music was an esthetic one. Painting, 
sculpture and music could be applied to 
utilitarian objects—as, for instance, in Cruik- 
shank’s picture, where he depicts the influence 
of drink ; or martial music used to rouse the 
valour of soldiers ; or oratory when employed 
to influence public opinion. They might be 
used for utilitarian purposes, but that pur- 
pose was always aimed at through the art and 
by means of the art; whereas in architects’ 
work (setting aside monumental buildings), 
although they had an esthetic end in view, 
their primary object was utilitarian and the 
esthetic object was secondary. It was as well 
to bear in mind that difference when a claim 
was being made for placing architecture among 
the fine arts. In the days of Michelangelo and 
Raphael architecture was in every sense a fine 
art, but since then they had become more utili- 
tarian in architecture, and were becoming 
more so every day ; people thought more of the 
utilitarian side of architecture than they ever 
did, and it seemed to him that until they could 
separate the purely utilitarian from their monu- 
mental work architecture could never recover 
in popular estimation that position among the 
fine arts that it once held. 

Mr. Thomas Blashill, in seconding the vote 
of thanks, said that one great merit of the paper 
was its healthy tone. The paper did not give 
a misanthropic treatment of art; there was 
nothing in it which attempted to teach that 
everything in architecture which had been 
done since some particular date, down to the 
present time, was bad ; and there was nothing 
in it which would lead a young man to despair 
of the work he was engaged upon. Mr. Hall 
did not encourage that kind of view. Seventy 
or eighty years ago, in the days of Nash, and 
at the time of the construction of Regent-street 
and Trafalgar-square, most men who were 
“architects” spent some years on the Con- 
tinent—generally in Greece—and when, on 
their return, they were commissioned to erect, 
say, a shire hall or a nobleman’s mansion, they 
simply took the design of some temple or other 
they had seen and furbished it up for the 
occasion, leaving it to some man who had 
probably been brought up at the bench and 
who had a practical knowledge of architecture, 
to arrange the disposition of the building 
behind the facade. The result, though not 
satisfactory, was not surprising. We_ had 
taken a step in advance of that; but still he 
thought that a change had come over public 
taste in regard to architecture, and we had 
lost the love of the beautiful and were wor- 
shipping the ugly instead. To take Georgian 
architecture, for instance, and adapt it to our 
uses was to make a conception which could 
not be called beautiful and which he would 
venture to call ugly—with great deference to 
those who thought differently. That, in his 
opinion, was not very hopeful for the future, 
and did not lead in tie right direction. There 
was one style of architecture which they could 
learn from—the style of the French Renais- 
sance chateau—and yet how little had been 
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> nted to quite a modern style, but there 
oon es oa they could take from it with 
advantage. He would call to mind the chateau 
of, Azay-le-Rideau. In that house he felt he 
could live in comfort, for it, and others of the 
eriod, seemed to just suit modern needs. The 
architecture was descriptive of the nation and 
the people. Of course, ours should in like 
manner conform to our national ideas. 

Mr. Banister F. Fletcher said he thought that 
Mr. Hall had not kept to his text, for he had 
not said much as to the position of architecture 
at the present time. Had Mr. Hail done so, 
they would have heard something very lugu- 
brious, he was afraid. With regard to the 
Parthenon frieze, which Mr. Hall had referred 
to, Dr. Dérpfeld, who had had great oppor- 
tunities for studying it, assured him that it 
could be perfectly well seen by any one stand- 
ing on the ground, for the reflected light in the 
sunny and clear atmosphere was quite sufficient 
to light up the frieze ; consequently there was 
not so much mystery as Mr. Hall seemed to 
think. The Sistine Chapel was, of course, a 
wonderful work, but it had always seemed to 
him that the proper place for the figure paint- 
ings now on the ceiling of the chapel 
was on the wall, where they could have 
been seen without effort. As to the site of 
a building, he thought that the external part 
of the Law Courts showed Street’s skill more 
than the plan of the building did. The Law 
Courts were really a collection of buildings, 
and did not attempt to be a building as a whole, 
and great skill had been shown in the way 
they were disposed on the site, so as to be seen 
in rounding the curve of the narrow street on 
the opposite side of the way. As to Mr. Hall’s 
concluding remarks, that art flourished best in 
the decadence of a nation, he would like Mr. 
Hall to give an instance of any nation’s archi- 
tecture being greatest in the days of its deca- 
dence. Surely it was generally the reverse. 

Mr. C. H. Brodie, in supporting the vote of 
thanks, asked why Mr. Hall should think that 
the accessible flat roof belonged essentially to 
the tropics ? One of the greatest of our faults 
in this country in modern architecture was the 
absurd way we treated the roof in narrow 
streets, especially high-pitched roofs. They 
could not be seen in narrow streets, and it was 
often a waste of money to provide them. He 
mentioned two or three instances of pyra- 
midical and domical roofs in central London, 
which could not be seen from the streets, and 
were quite out of place. The Americans did 
better in that respect, for in their tall buildings 
they provided flat roofs and level skylines 
almost without exception, and the sooner we 
= the same the better for our street archi- 
ecture. 

Mr. Arthur S, Flower said, as to the question 
of architecture being a profession or an art, he 
Was surprised some time ago to hear a not 
unknown painter—Mr, Holman Hunt—talk 
about his “ profession ”; and hearing that, he (the 
speaker) thought that an architect ought not to 
object to being called a professional man. The 
idea of the union of the arts seemed to date from 
that most artistic and enlightened monarch, 
George III. He (the speaker) did not know 
that there was any close connexion between 
the arts before the creation of the Royal 
Academy, and in his opinion architecture had 
suttered from that union very much: ever since, 
and he thought it would be a good thing for 
architecture in England if the Academy would 
— and sculpture that little room 

; ey gave up to architecture, and let 
architects have a separate exhibition of their 
a A La rer np amongst painters and 
S ors was apt to take too much of a back seat. 
He thought that architecture mightbe more inde- 
pendent; and that a young architect might learn 
more from an association with engineers or musi- 
Gane than by deferentially associating himself 
With painters and sculptors. Architecture was 
notan art in the narrow sense of the fine arts. A 
man could shut himself up in a room and paint 
4 picture, carve a statue, compose an oratorio, 
Or produce art in poetry or prose ; but to carry 
re a work of architecture a man had to go out 
into the world and work with men, and, to 
ae extent, to control men. He had also to 
ae what had been done before. A man 
out compose a poem straight out of his head, 
on ho but in architecture they could not 
ion: rely away from tradition and prece- 
me 7 might want to do it, but they could 
waa a Were analogies between the “art” of 

€cture and the “art” of war. All the best 





He did not sug: | 


modern soldiers and sailors strongly insisted on 
the importance of reading what had been done 
before. The successful commander was he 
who had studied what had been the conditions 
and problems of the past, and who, with the 
faculty of imagination, used that knowledge in 
dealing with the problems of to-day or the 
future.° It was much the same with architec- 
ture ;:that also required much preliminary hard 
work and study, and beyond that a faculty for 
rapidly grasping new conditions and meeting 
unforeseen difficulties as they arose. There was 
a great deal in actual building which put it ona 
different footing from the other arts, and that 
could not be got away from. The idea of sepa- 
ration from the Academy was, of course, an un- 
pleasant one, and he did not suppose that any 
one would take it up in the present century ; 
but when the Fergusson of the next century 
wrote his history, he hoped that that would be 
an accomplished fact. He was sorry to have 
to suggest a different reading from Mr. Hall as 
to the suppression of Gothic in England. He 
could not say with Mr. Hall that Gothic archi- 
tecture was associated with oppression and 
licentiousness. He supposed that the greatest 
promoter of the Renaissance in England was 
Henry VIII., and it was scarcely libellous to 
say that that monarch was not guiltless of 
those vices. The next great patron of the 
movement was the Protector Somerset, and if 
ever there was a villainous oppressor it was 
that man, who pulled down a great many 
churches along the Strand in order to build his 
palace—Somerset House. Then there were 
the courtiers of thetime of Charles II.—Van- 
brugh and men ofthat kind : these were hardly 
the people who could be supposed to be par- 
ticular about such matters. As to symmetry in 
building, he scarcely supposed that Mr. Hall 
was a disciple of that ingenious American who 
thought that all the pretty unsymmetrical 
effects in Italian Medizeval work were carefully 
measured and worked out of set purpose ; he 


.did not think that the architects of the past 


conscioysly did anything of the kind. 

The Chairman said that Mr. Ruskin had 
given a definition of architecture, viz., that a 
building in itself was not necessarily architec- 
ture. It was very necessary to remember that 
in thinking of just the convenience of a build- 
ing. Ruskin also said that immediately they 
used mouldings or ornament architecture com- 
menced. As to the early training of students, 
he agreed with Mr. Flower. Although they 
wished they had technical classes and early 
training in the actual technical branches of an 
architect’s work, yet they thought that that 
training should be combined with a study of 
the past: that Mr. Hall seemed rather 
inclined to put aside. Mr. Hall seemed inclined 
to put the study of history in the background, 
but he (the speaker) thought the study of his- 
tory ought to be combined with their other 
studies; not to copy the past necessarily, or 
to become a stylist—for that was a fatal 
mistake—but to assimilate the past in the 
present. To ignore the past and say we 
must begin de novo, to attempt to create some- 
thing. out of nothing, was _ presumption. 
What was really good and best in the past 
should be the foundation of the present, and 
in trying to get originality they must be 
eclectic. It was only in that way that they 
could obtain good and scientific and artistic 
results. He thought that Mr. Hall would agree 
that Medizeval architecture was a thing of 
growth. They were so accustomed, in looking 
at their books—Fergusson or Rickman—to 
say, ‘“ This is Perpendicular ; this is Geometri- 
cal ; this is Early English ;” but it was a great 
mistake as a principle: one style gradually 
glided into another, and though we thought of 
styles, as styles, they were the outcome of very 
gradual growth, and it-~was hard to tell where 
a change took place. As regards the housing 
of the poor, Mr. Hall had given them some 
really useful thoughts on the subject. The 
housing of the poor in Peabody and such build- 
ings had not been a success, and the problem 
was one of the most difficult that London had 
to deal with, and Mr..Hall’s suggestion of a 
central hall, &c., might be considered with 
advantage.. He must join issue with Mr. 
Hall about the barrel-vaulted church. Where 
the pressure was even it was wrong not 
to have buttresses at intervals. He also 
disagreed with Mr. Hall that art was 
dead at the time of Elizabeth. Surely 
that was not so! Church architecture was, 
but the artists of the time were active and they 





evolved a style—the Elizabethan—which was a 
growth of thoughtful minds, and with such a 


style it could not be said ;that art was dead. 
Mr. Hall also said that Westminster Abbey was 
scarred but not marred by the sculpture in it. 
He could not agree with that. He thought 
that much of the hideous stuff in the Abbey 
would be better away, for it spoke more of the 
glory of man than of God—though he did not 
ignore the historical and artistic value of 
much that was there. As an historical mauso- 
leum it was a marvellous monument; but 
he could not but feel that the building was 
marred by many of the commonplace and 
incongruous monuments there. He fully 
agreed with Mr. Hall about the Sistine Chapel. 
The awe-inspiring geniusof the artist obliterated 
the architect. We spoke of Michelangelo as 
an architect, painter, or sculptor, but the 
painter’s art was the all-pervading influence 
of his life: the architecture had no chance. 
The chapel was built for the paintings, but, 
as Mr. Hall had said, the figures seemed 
upside down when seen from the altar. Mr. 
Blashill had remarked that the architecture of 
the French Renaissance was descriptive of the 
nation and the people, and that was his 
(the speaker’s) strongest argument for not copy- 
ing it. Our architecture, at least our domestic 
architecture, spoke of the national feeling 
amongst us: in France, the architecture spoke 
of the character of the people too. There 
might be many ideas which we could get from 
that work, but to copy the chateau would be a 
mistake, for it would falsify our history. As to 
the love of the beautiful giving place to a love 
of the ugly, if we studied the best in the past 
and did not slavishly copy it, and tried to make 
our work beautiful, we should not go far 
wrong. As to the Law Courts, he was in Mr, 
Street’s office at the time the building was 
being erected, and he could speak as to the 
way Mr. Street was worried by the Govern- 
ment. The plan was ruined by the manner in 
which it was cut down time after time. Mr 
Street did the best he could with a bad job, 
and we could not go past the building withou 
admiring it ; but Mr. Street was not to blame 
for the plan, as ic was cut down by every suc- 
cessive government. In regard to gables in 
English architecture, he thought that those in 
Holborn were sufficiently beautiful to show 
how beautiful our streets might be made. As 
to Mr. Flower’s remarks about the combined 
arts, surely they were combined before the 
time of George III.—in the time of Michel- 
angelo, for instance. Hedid not see why they 
should not be combined, though he agreed 
with Mr. Flower’s remarks about the Academy 
school of architecture. There was a warm, 
helpful, enthusiastic spirit in Mr. Hall’s paper ; 
he wished that that spirit could be infused into 
their work : it would be better for it. It was a 
burning enthusiasm that they wanted in their 
art—something behind them pushing them 
forward and along to the goal of all that is 
truthful and beautiful in art. If they could 
feel that in their work, that work would be a 
success. 

The vote of thanks was then put and carried 
unanimously. 

Mr. Hall, in reply, said in answer to Mr. 
Baggally that he had tried to avoid using 
that hackneyed phrase ‘architecture was the 
mother of the arts.’ What he had tried to 
suggest was the way architecture might 
be used to advance art—not seeking to 
compare it with any other branch of art, but 
rather seeking to show that architects could 
work cordially with other artists. The 
aim of his paper was to show that in 
their work they should seek for new architec- 
tural creations. He did not wish to deprecate 
the study of history in architecture, for he 
thought that that study was essential. A 
reference to his paper would show that he 
thought that they should study history to 
learn how to evolve something new— 
not to copy. He did not think that 
they should begin a young student’s educa- 
tion by teaching him history, but that 
they should show him how to get at the prin- 
ciples of design, and then to lead him back to 
history—when he would appreciate it. They 
had ail seen such houses as Mr. Blashill had 
referred to—where the exterior and interior 
had no relation to one another—and that was 
a result of the improper study of history. Mr. 
Baggallay said that we nowadays had to 
express our art through the utilitarian—in 
other words, to commence from that which 
was necessary and from that to build up the 
whole. That seemed to him to be the right 
and proper method. We should commence 





on the plan. Every architect knew that the 
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elevation was running through his brain while 
working at the plan, and all went together. 
He agreed toa great extent with Mr. Blashill’s 
remarks as to the French Renaissance chateau 
work: there was much suggestiveness in it. 
He ‘was not disposed to recede from his 
position as to flat roofs. Flat roofs were excel- 
lent from the utilitarian point of view, but in 
our Climate a picturesque skyline was better 
than a hard line in a street, always providing 
that it sprang naturally from the design of the 
building. \iHe had often built commercial 
buildings and made the roof a valuable part of 
the floor area, but he had done that for the 
exigencies of trade, and not because he thought 
it was beautiful. He thought that Mr. Flower’s 
remarks that an architect needed to mix with 
men were most useful. Social intercourse was 
an excellent incentive to creative thought in 
designing buildings. He also fully agreed with 
Mr. Flower as to the value to a student of 
reading so as to assimilate what the men of the 
past had to teach ; but although a soldier read 
up old military history he would not order a 
modern battle on lines adopted by Hannibal, 
nor should we design a Town Hall on the 
lines of a Greek Temple. He was not defend- 
ing Henry VIII. or Charles II., but he did 
say as a historical fact that Gothic architecture 
ceased at the time of the downfall of the 
monastic orders, and was not revived until the 
present century, and it was a matter of fair 
inference to say that the people ceased to 
subscribe to the building of Gothic churches 
because they were shocked at the licentious- 
ness of the monasteries. No such buildings 
were erected even in the times of Mary, or 
Charles I.,or James II. As to the variations 
from absolute symmetry in symmetrical build- 
ings, he did not think that architects de- 
liberately worked out trifling variations, but 
the point was that symmetry was not the 
same thing as cast-iron uniformity. 

The Chairman announced that the next 
meeting will be held on January 6, when Mr. 
H. H. Statham will read a paper on “ House 
Planning from the A¢sthetic Point of View.” 

The meeting then terminated. 





_ 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 
DISCUSSION SECTION. 


THE fifth meeting of the Discussion Section 
of the Architectural Association was held at 56, 
Great Marlborough-street, W., on the 16th 
inst. Mr. H. J. Leaning, Chairman of the 
Section, in the chair. 

A paper entitled ‘Technical Institutes’ was 
read by Mr. S. W. Cranfield, in which he 
described their origin, growth, and present 
requirements. Attention was called to the 
necessity for providing instruction in the 
trades peculiar to the districts in which the 
institutes would be situated. The disposal of 
the various class-rooms, workshops, — social 
rooms, hall, &c., was fully commented upon, 
together with the cost of maintenance. 

In the course of the discussion which fol- 
lowed, Mr. E. W. Mountford said he thought 
polytechnic institutes in London were becom- 
ing things of the past in consequence of the 
adoption of technical education by the London 
School Board. He referred to papers on the 
subject of technical institutes which had been 
read by Mr. Sidney Wells, the Principal of the 
Battersea Polytechnic, and by Mr. Hewitt, of 
the Liverpool Technical Institute, as being of 
special value to architects. He generally 
reviewed the special features requiring atten- 
tion in planning and fitting the various rooms, 
hall, entrance hall, lavatories, &c. 

Other members having spoken, a vote of 
thanks, proposed by Mr. H. A. Satchell, and 
seconded by Mr. E. W. Mountford, was passed 
with acclamation to Mr. Cranfield for his 
interesting paper. Mr. Cranfield replied briefly, 
and the meeting terminated. 

The next meeting of the Section will be held 
on January 13, when a work upon a sub- 
ject relating to architecture will be dis- 
cussed, 





—_ 
-_ 


LECTURE ON GRANITE.—On the 16th inst., in Aber- 
deen Trades Hall, Belmont-street, Mr. W. Kelly, 
architect, Aberdeen, delivered a lecture on “ Work 
in Granite,” to the members of the Operative 
Masons and Granite-cutters’ Union. In the course 
of his remarks Mr. Kelly pointed out that the 
earliest buildings in the city were of freestone, the 
only prominent medieval buildings of granite 
remaining being Old Machar Cathedral and St. 
Mary's Chapel. 











East End of Chapel, St. Stephen’s Church, Devonport. Messrs. St. Aubyn & Wadling, 


Architects. 








ST. STEPHEN’S CHURCH, DEVONPORT 


THIS drawing shows the altar, reredos, and 
decoration of the end of the chapel, which, with 
a new vestry and south aisle, giving additional 
accommodation for 150, have been added to 
complete this church, at a cost of about 3,500/. 
The reredus, tracery, and panels are of Corsham 
stone, the altar is made of ship oak with 
Devonshire marble top ; the re-table is also of 
Devonshire marble. The subject picture over 
the altar is to be painted in oil, and it is pro- 
posed that the decorative figures in panels, &c., 
shall be executed in mosaic. The contractors 
are Messrs. Pethick Bros., of Plymouth, and the 
architects are Messrs. St. Aubyn & Wadling, of 
London. 


_——" 
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WINDOW, DOGMERSFIELD CHURCH, HANTS.— 
A stained glass window has recently been erected 
in Dogmersfield Church in memory of the late Lady 
Mildmay. The window represents the Annuncia- 
tion, and is the work of Mr. Christopher W. Whall 





THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


THE usual weekly meeting of this Council 
was held in the County Hall, Spring Gardens, 
on Tuesday, Mr. McKinnon Wood, Chairman, 
presiding. 

Loan.—On the recommendation of the 
Finance Committee, it was agreed to lend the 
St. Olave’s Guardians 50,000/. for the erection 
of a workhouse. 

The Superintending Architect.—The Gena 
Purposes Committee reported as chow 
recommendation being agreed to without dl 
cussion :— did 

“On the 6th instant we reported that we ws 
not see our way to bring up a recommenda 
with regard to any of the ap ee 
received for the appointment of superinten a 
architect. Although we have given — 
consideration to the question of the steps W inte 
should now be taken for filling the a 
ment, we are not yet in a position to bring 
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a report to the Council on the subject, and it 
will therefore be impossible to fill the appoint- 
ment by the 31st instant, the date mentioned 
in the resolution of the Council of October 25, 
for the retirement of Mr. Blashill. In the 
circumstances we propose (Mr. Blashill having 
expressed his willingness to such an arrange- 
ment) that Mr. Blashill should continue to hold 
his appointment for a further period. This 
eriod should, with a view to our having 
opportunity for carefully considering the 
question of filling the appointment, be not less 
than three months. We accordingly recom- 
mend :—That the retirement of Mr. Blashill 
from his appointment as superintending archi- 
tect of the Council be postponed for three 
months, /.c., until March 31, 1899, and that the 
resolution of the Council of October 25 last be 
varied by the substitution of the words, 
“March 31, 1899,” for the words “ December 31 
next.” 

Science and Art Instruction—The Technical 
Education Board submitted a report recom- 
mending that the Council should notify to the 
Department of Science and Art its willingness 
to be responsible for the science and art in- 
struction within the County of London, 
After some discussion, the recommendation 
was adopted. 

The Housing Policy—The Housing of the 
Working Classes Committee brought up a 
report asking that supplemental estimates of 
g50/. and 2,030/. in respect of the erection of 
Benson and Abingdon-buildings, in the 
Boundary - street area, be approved. The 
manager of the Works Department had 
declined to accept the original estimate, and 
accordingly tenders were advertised for, but 
not one was received, and they now recom- 
mended that the work be given to the Works 
Department at 2,980/. more than the amount of 
the original estimate. 

Mr. Bruce, in moving the adoption of the re- 
port, said when these two blocks were com- 
pleted the Council would have erected on the 
Boundary-street area twenty-three blocks, 
accommodating 5,380 persons, without any 
charge upon the rates. The Housing Com- 
mittee during the past few weeks had come in 
for some very harsh criticism, which was alto- 
gether unwarranted, and he now asked Mr. 
Burns and Mr. Dickinson to assist in removing 
the conditions of contract which put the Works 
Department in the position of a monopoly. In 
this case not a single tender had been receivéd, 
and the Committee were forced to go to the 
Works Department and to pay very much in 
excess of the architect’s estimate. He did not 
believe it was ever the intention of the Council 
that the Works Department should become a 
monopoly, but that it had become a monopoly 
no one could deny. 

Mr. Westacott was strongly opposed to the 
Council erecting dwellings which involved any 
charge upon the rates. 

Mr. Bruce having explained that the sum now 
asked for would not impose any charge on the 
rates, the recommendation was adopted. 

The same Committee asked the Council to 
approve of a supplemental estimate of 1,502/. 
2s. 5d., in reference to the erection of cottages 
comprised in the Brook-street* Limehouse, 
scheme. The circumstances in this case were 
much the same as in the last, with the exception 
that in this instance the enhanced cost involved 
a small charge upon the rates. The Committee 
recommended :— 


(a) That, owing to the special circumstances 
Which bring the case within standing order 
No. 315 (3), the operation of standing order 
NO. 315 (2) (a) be suspended so far as it relates 
to the erection of cottages on Plot II. of the 
land comprised in the Brook-street, Limehouse, 
scheme. 

() That the supplemental estimate of 
1,502/. 2s. 5d. submitted by the Finance Com- 
mittee In respect of the erection of cottages on 
Plot II, Brook-street, Limehouse, scheme be 
approved, andthat the plans, specification, and 
quantities be referred to the manager of works 
in order that he may erect the cottages at the 
amount of 5,900/. 


bn Boulnois, M.P., moved an amendment to 
refer the recommendation back to the Com- 
ri with an instruction to offer the site to 
= Improved Dwellings Company, without 
—— condition than that the approval of 
plans no wird must be obtained to the 
any uildin hi ; ‘ 

upon the site, gs which might be placed 
= eae M.P., seconded the amendment. 

t. Dickinson said although he held very 


strongly indeed that they ought not to build ata 
cost to the rates, he had never suggested that 
there might not be cases in which it would be 
necessary to depart from that rule. In this 
case, he thought the matter ought to have been 
referred to the architect a second time to see 
whetker he could not devise other plans which 
might be carried out without any charge being 
made upon the rates. 

A vote was then taken on Mr. Boulnois’s 
amendment, with a result that it was rejected. 
A division was taken upon the Committee’s 
recommendation, when there voted 47 for and 
56 against, and consequently it fell to the 
ground. 

“Ornamental” Ventilating Columns—The 
Main Drainage Committee reported that their 
attention had been called to offensive emana- 
tions from the northern low-level sewer along 
Cheyne-walk and the Chelsea Embankment, 
and with a view to obviating any further cause 
of complaint they recommended that an ex- 
penditure of 750/. be sanctioned for the erection 
of nine ornamental ventilating columns from 
the northern low-level sewer in Cheyne-walk 
and Chelsea Embankment, that the offer of 
Messrs. Stone & Co. to supply the columns, 
30 ft. high, in accordance with the pattern, at 
361. 10s. each, be accepted, that the pattern be 
purchased by the Council for the sum of 6o/., 
and that the work connected with the fixing of 
the columns be carried out by the Works 
Department. 

The Earl of Meath protested against one of 
our finest embankments being spoiled by these 
“ornamental” columns. What he saw before 
him was a representation of a stove-pipe. He 
believed the people of Chelsea would much 
rather endure the offensive emanations from 
the sewers than these offensive erections. 

Mr. John Burns, M.P., said the Main Drainage 
Committee had had persistent applications from 
the people living on the Embankment that they 
should devise some method of ventilating the 
sewer. Chelsea seemed to be divided on the 
subject, one member being for stopping the 
bad smells, and the other took the zesthetic and 
artistic line. In view of representations from 
the vestry, the medical officer, the surveyor, 
and the people in front of whose houses these 
shafts would be, the Council had no alternative 
but to try the experiment. 

Mr. Costelloe characterised the shaft as an 
atrocity, and besides he believed it would not 
ventilate the sewer. Whatever good or evil it 
might do, it would be always hideous. 

Dr. White moved “ That the recommendation 
be referred back to the Committee.” He 
wondered why any man who had any taste could 
sanction such an abomination. It was surely 
possible for the Main Drainage Committee to 
find something more artistic and decorative. 

Mr. Bull, in seconding the amendment, said 
there would be a tremendous outcry in London 
if the erection of these shafts were sanctioned. 

After some further discussion, the recom- 
mendation of the Committee was agreed to. 

Memorial to Andrew Marvell_—The Parks 
and Open Spaces Committee reported that they 
thought it desirable that any points of historic 
interest which may attach to the places under 
the control of the Council should, as far as 
possible, be made known to the general public. 
In furtherance of this view they suggested that 
a brass tablet should be fixed to the boundary 
wall of Waterlow Park, next Highgate-hill, to 
indicate the site of a cottage in which Andrew 
Marvell for a time resided. They recom- 
mended that the tablet should bear the follow- 
ing inscription :—“ Four feet below this spot is 
the stone step, formerly the entrance to the 
cottage in which lived Andrew Marvell, poet, 
wit, and satirist ; colleague with John Milton 
in the Foreign or Latin Secretaryship during 
the Commonwealth, and for about twenty years 
M.P. for Hull. Born at Winestead, Yorkshire, 
March 31, 1621 ; died in London, August 18, 
1678, and buried in the Church of St. Giles-in- 
the-Fields. This memorial brass is placed 
here by the London County Council, December, 
1898.” 

After discussion this was agreed to. 

Working Colony for Epileplics. — On the 
recommendation of the Asylums Committee it 
was agreed (a) that the Council do approve 
the provision of a working colony for the male 
epileptic insane on the Horton Manor estate. 
(b) That the estimate of 3,000/. to be submitted 
by the Finance Committee for preliminary 
expenditure in preparing drawings, specifica- 
tions, bills of quantities, and taking out levels 
for the necessary buildings for 300 patients and 





staff, be approved. 





Boadicea Statuary Group—The Highways 
Committee reported that the First Commis- 
sioner of Works had given his approval to the 
erection of this group on the site proposed at 
the end of the Victoria Embankment, by the 
corner of Westminster Bridge. The Com- 
mittee also reported as follows, the recom- 
mendation being agreed to :— 


“Mr. T. G. Jackson, R.A., with whom the architect 
has been in communication, has submitted a sketch, 
which we have approved, of a pedestal for the group. 
The height of the base of the group is shown upon 
this sketch as to be about 11 ft. 6 in. above the top 
of the embankment steps, i.c., 5 ft. higher than the 
temporary platform upon which, in order that the 
general eifect might be seen, a plaster model of the 
group was placed, and remained for some time. We 
have received a joint report from the engineer and 
the architect, suggesting that the inner portion of 
the pedestal should be constructed of brickwork; 
and the upper part faced with Portland stone, and 
the lower part with granite—as this mode 
of construction would be less _ expensive 
than the use of granite throughout—and that 
the cover of the pedestal, upon which the 
group will stand, should be of bronze. They esti- 
mate that the cost of the work, if carried out in the 
way suggested, would be about 1,000/. ; and, having 
fully considered the matter, we think that this 
isa fair estimate... ... We recommend that the 
Council do approve the special maintenance esti- 
mate for 1,100/., submitted by the Finance Com- 
mittee in respect of expenditure incurred, and to be 
incurred, under the resolution of the Council of 
March 29, 1898, authorising the Highways Com- 
mittee to make the necessary alterations to the 
Victoria Embankment wall to enable the Boadicea 
statuary group, presented by Mr. J. I. Thornycroft, 
to be placed in the position indicated in that reso- 
lution.” 


Memorial Tablet to the late Sir Foseph W. 
Bazalgette.—The same Committee also recom- 
mended, and it was agreed, that the Council do 
approve the placing on the carriageway side of 
the wall of the Victoria Embankment, and 
close to the floating fire-brigade station near 
Charing Cross pier, of a memorial tablet to the 
late Sir Joseph Bazalgette ; provided, however, 
that the design for such memorial tablet, and 
the proposed inscription therefor, be submitted 
to and approved by the Highways Committee, 
on behalf of the Council, before such tablet 
shall be placed in the position indicated. 


The Millbank Estate.—Plans, specifications, 
quantities, and estimates were submitted in 
respect of the erection of two blocks of 
dwellings, to be called Leighton-buildings and 
Millais-buildings, on the Miilbank Estate. The 
Housing Committee reported that accommoda- 
tion would be provided for 240 persons in 
thirty two-room and twenty three-room tene- 
ments. The tenements were all self-contained, 
and the estimate of the cost of the two blocks 
of dwellings amounted to 13,024/. They re- 
commended that the work shoulki be referred 
to the Works Department for execution at the 
amount of the architect’s estimate of 12,380/., 
and that in the event of the manager of that 
Department refusing to accept the work cn 
these terms, an advertisement be issued for 
tenders from contractors. 

This was agreed to. 

Discharge of Dangerous Substances into 
Sewers—The Main Drainage Committee re- 
ported as follows, the recommendation being 
agreed to :— 


“On November 29 we reported to the Council on 
the subject of an explosion which had taken place 
at the Abbey Mills pumping-station in consequence 
of the ignition of a mixture of petroleum vapour and 
atmospheric air, and, in accordance with the 
Council's resolution of the same day, the solicitor 
and chief officer of the Public Control Department 
have prepared a form of order to be served by the 
Council upon any person who may, in its opinion, 
be acting in contravention of Section 10 of the 
Council’s General Powers Act, 1894, which provides 
for the prohibition of the discharge of dangerous 
substances into sewers. We now recommend—(a) 
That the Council, in exercise of the powers con- 
ferred by Section 10 of its General Powers Act of 
1894, do make and pass an order as follows—The 
London County Council being of opinion that the 
introduction into a sewer, either directly or through 





any drain or channel communicating therewith, of 
‘ petroleum, or of any product of or residue from 
petroleum, or of any liquid or substance giving off, 
or liable to give oif inflammable vapour, involves 
i danger or risk of injury to the health of persons 
| entering the sewers, and is injurious to the structure 
or materials of the sewers and works of the Council 
hereby, pursuant to the provisions of Section 10 of 
57 and 58 Vic., cap. 212, absolutely prohibits any 
petroleum or any product of or residue from petro- 
leum, or any liquid or substance giving off, or liable 
‘to give off, inflammable vapour, being caused or 
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permitted to fall, flow, or enter, or to be carried into, 
any sewer either directly or indirectly.” 


New Theatre, Harwood-road, Fulham.—The 
Theatre and Music Halls Committee reported 
as follows: — 


We have considered seven drawings, dated 
December 9, 1898, showing a theatre which it is 
proposed to erect on the east side of Harwood-road, 
at its junction with Fashoda-place, Fulham. The 
site does not strictly comply with the regulations, as 
out of a total boundary of 441 ft., 216 ft. instead of 
2204 ft. abut on public thoroughfares of the required 
width. To compensate for the small difference a 
private road is provided, 20 ft. wide on the north- 
west side, and 12 ft. wide for a distance of 48 ft. along 
the north-east side. We are therefore of opinion 
that the site may be regarded as satisfactory. The 
theatre, which is in the Council’s jurisdiction for 
licensing purposes, will have seating accommodation 
for 1,455 persons. Three exits, 4 ft. 6in. wide, are 
provided from the pit instead of two 5 ft. wide as 
required by the regulations. The plans comply with 
the Council’s regulations in other respects except 
that the handrails are not recessed into the walls in 
all cases where possible.” 


They recommended that the drawings be 
approved on certain conditions. This was 
agreed to. 

Having transacted other business, 
Council adjourned at 8.30 until January 24. 


—_ 
i i 


SZllustrations. 


NEW TOWN-HALL, COLCHESTER. 


SelHIS view of the new Jown-hall, of 

mi} «which Mr. Belcher is the architect, is 
LOA the drawing which was exhibited at 
the last Royal Academy. We gave the plans 
of the proposed building, and a description, 
at the time of the competition. (See Builder, 
September 4, 1897.) 


the 














THE TOWER, COLCHESTER TOWN 
HALL. 


MR. JOHN BELCHER’sS working drawings for 
this tower were exhibited at the Royal Academy. 
In order to obtain a satisfactory silhouette on 
the angle as well as on the front elevation, it 
has been drawn from both points. 

The upper part is designed for Portland 
stone. The four figures on the angles are pro- 
posed to represent some of the characteristics 
of the borough, such as its fishing, agriculture, 
engineering, and military occupations. The 
figure on the apex is that of the Empress-Saint 
Helena (holding the cross), who is said to have 
been born in Colchester. 

The lower portion of the tower above the 
parapet will be in red brick and contain a clock 
whose chimes will, in due course, be fixed in 
the upper stage as shown. The clock face is 
intended to be in bronze with signs of the 
Zodiac and other suitable decorations. 

The cost is estimated at 4,000/. exclusive of 
the clock and chimes—a moderate amount for 
work at its height from the ground. 

This tower is the gift of the present Mayor, 
Mr. James Paxman, the well known engineer. 





DESIGN FOR STAINED GLASS. 


THIS design, by Mr. Arthur L. Duthie, was 
exhibited at one of the Royal Academy exhibi- 
tions some little time since. It represents, in a 
decorative form, the subject of “the Angels 
appearing to the Shepherds,” and the upper 
portion (especially) of the design is a good 
example of the kind of treatment of figures that 
is most suitable for stained glass, the pictorial 
element being entirely avoided, and the figures 
treated in a free decorative manner in one 
plane. The Shepherds are a little more 
realistic, and do not quite harmonise with the 
Angels ; but in the main it is a design of a 
character above the common-place conven- 
tionalities of stained-glass design. 





MOSAIC DECORATION, 
GREEK CHURCH, BAYSWATER. 
THE illustration shows a portion of a cartoon 
fot (ue mosaic decoration of the interior of the 
dome of the Greek Church at Bayswater, the 
shape of which, down to the sills of the twelve 
arched windows, is a complete hemisphere. 


The entire surface covered by the design is | 


rather more than 4,000 square feet. 


diction ; this figure is placed in a circle 24 ft’ 
in diameter, which forms the inner edge of a 
broad band of ornament, in which arei twelve 
cherubim with extended wings, which almost 
touch each other all round, whilst the lower 
edge is formed by twelve semi-circles which 
become canopies over the heads of each of the 
Apostles, whose figures, ro ft. high, stand 
between the twelve windows, on a _ broad 
border running round the dome _ below the 
windows. In this border are inscribed, in the 
Greek character, the words “ Holy, Holy, Holy, 
Lord of Sabaoth, Heaven and Earth are full of 
Thy Glory : Blessed is He that cometh in the 
name of the Lord ; Hosanna in the Highest.” 
The rest of the space down to the cornice is 
filled by a broad band of graduated blue 
mosaic. 
The design is by Mr. A. G. Walker. 





THREE HOUSES, LYNDHURST 
GARDENS. 


THESE houses are built on a site at the 
corner of Lyndhurst-road and Lyndhurst- 
gardens, and, as may be seen from the plan, 
completely fill the whole available frontage. 
They are built in red brick with green slates 
and wood cornice. An existing cottage on the 
site has been used for the kitchen and scullery 
of the corner house. 

The architect is Mr. Horace Field. The 
drawing was exhibited at the last Royal 
Academy. 





MEMORIAL CROSS AND DRINKING 
FOUNTAIN. 


THIS is a design for a memorial cross and 
drinking fountain proposed to be erected at 
Chorley. 

The ecclesiastical character was a special 
feature, together with the large floreated cross. 
The material proposed is red sandstone and the 
figures are of white marble, the whole sur- 
mounted on three steps topped with granite. 
The water issues from the mouths of the lions 
into the large basin and thence into the smaller 
ones held by the figures, and then passes 
away. 

The design is by Mr. L. Rycroft Oakes, of 
Manchester, and the drawing was exhibited at 
the last Royal Academy. 


— 
ST 


SANITARY INSPECTORS’ ASSOCIATION. 


AT a general meeting of this Association, 
held on Saturday last at Carpenters’ Hall, 
London Wall, a paper on ‘“ Food Adulteration ” 
was read by Mr. W. H. Grigg (Fulham), one of 
the inspectors appointed under the “Sale of 
Food and Drugs Acts.” Mr. J. T. Moss Flower 
(Bristol) presided. Before the lecturer was 
called upon, ten new members were elected, 
all inspectors representing provincial districts, 
eight in the employ of the Corporation of 
Belfast, one from Southend, and one from 
Shepton Mallet, Somersetshire. 

After the customary vote of thanks and dis- 
cussion of the points raised in the paper, the 
meeting was made extraordinary, when the 
following resolution, proposed on behalf of the 
Council by the Chairman, and seconded by 
Mr. G. T. Dee (ex-Chairman), was adopted :— 
“That the number of members in the Associa- 
tion shall be increased by the addition thereto 
of 700 members beyond the present registered 
number.” 





—_—_t+.+—____. 


COMPETITIONS. 


CoLsTon’s HALL, BRISTOL.—With reference 
to the competition for the restoration of the 
Colston’s Hall, Bristol, the three premiated 
designs are as follows :—(Ist, with premium of 
100/.) Messrs. Frederick H. Jones & Erskine 
S. Cummings, Parliament Mansions, Victoria- 
street, Westminster, S.W.; (2nd and 50/.) 
Messrs. H. V. Lanchester, J. S. Stewart, & 
E. A. Rickards, of Bloomsbury-square, London ; 
(3rd and 25/.) Messrs. George C. Lawrence & 
ilarold Smith, General Assurance Chambers, 
Clare-street, Bristol. A review of the drawings 
appears in our first article this week. 

VAGRANT WARDS, PEWSEY WORKHOUSE, 
WILTs.—The competition for vagrant wards to 
be erected at Pewsey Workhouse has been 
decided. The first premiated design is by Mr, 
Joshua W. Brooke, of Marlbro’ ; and the second 
'premiated design is by Mr. F. Whitmore, of 





The centre of the design is occupied by a! Chelmsford. 


colossal figure of Christ seated on a rainbow 


NEW FOUNTAINS FOR MANCHESTER PARKS. 


with his arms extended in the attitude of bene- '—The Special Committee of the Manchester 





—y 
Corporation appointed to arrange for the erec. 
tion of the-four fountains presented to the cit 
by the late Alderman Clay have adjudicateq 
upon the designs which had been sent in at the 
invitation of the committee. There were 
twenty-four competing architects and scniptors 
and the committee selected the two designs 
submitted by Mr. J. W. Beaumont, architect, of 
St. James’s-place, Manchester, and two foun. 
tains of each design will be erected. Each 
design consists of a canopy covering a 
basin of water, from the centre of which wil] 
spring a jet or jets of water, the basins for 
drinking purposes being placed on the outside 
of the base of the canopy. Small drinking 
troughs for dogs are also provided. The foun. 
tains will stand on three steps, and the ground 
round them is to be laid out for grass and 
flowers. In both designs the base will be of 
granite, in one case grey and in the other req 
and the superstructure will be of red sandstone 
from the Corsehill quarries. It is a condition 
that the fountains are to be erected at a cost of 
7ool. each. They will be placed in Boggart 
Hole Clough, Queen’s Park, Birch Fields, and 
Oak-road Park, Crumpsall. 


4... 
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ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY.—On 
the evening of Wednesday, the 14th inst., Mr. 
G. Balfour read a paper on electric lighting 
before this Society. Mr. A. R. Scott occupied 
the chair. 

EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, 
—A meeting of the Edinburgh Architectural 
Association was held on the 14th inst. in the 
Royal Institution, Princes-street, Mr. Thomas 
Ross, the President, occupying the chair. The 
Chairman referred to the death of Mr. Hamilton 
Beattie. Since they last met, a notable man, he 
said, had passed from among them. He was 
one of the oldest members of the Association, 
having joined so far back as 1861, and for 
many years he tookan active part in its affairs, 
He was President for session 1866-67. He 
proposed that a letter of condolence should be 
sent to the family of Mr. Hamilton Beattie, and 
this was agreedto. Mr. Edwin Forbes then 
delivered a lecture on a year’s work in 
Galloway in connexion with the School of 
Applied Art Studentship. After stating that it 
was scarcely possible to over-estimate the boon 
which the School of Applied Art was to those 
who had chosen architecture as their life- 
work, he proceeded to describe Dundrennan 
Abbey, Glenluce Abbey, Lincluden College, 
Sweetheart Abbey, and Caerlaverock Castle, 
giving the history, traditions, and dates in con- 
nexion with each of these buiidings. The 
lecture was illustrated with limelight views. 

LEEDS ARCHITECTURAL SociETy.—At a 
meeting of the Leeds and Yorkshire Archi- 
tectural Society, held in the Society’s Rooms, 
Park-street, Leeds, on the 19th inst., a paper 
was read by Mr. Francis W. Bedford, entitled 
‘Siena and Baldassare Peruzzi.” The lecturer 
gave a description of Siena and of the country 
round. Its population, he pointed out, was 
only a quarter of what it was in the Medieval 
days. It was full of old palaces more or less 
in ruins. Its cathedral was in marble, inlaid 
with mosaics, and had statues by Michelangelo, 
Donatello, and paintings by Raphael and 
Pinturicchio. Its choir stalls were amongst the 
finest in the world. Mr. Bedford gave an 
account of the life and work of Baldassare 
Peruzzi, who, besides being an architect, was 4 
skilled painter. The lecture was illustrated 
with lantern slides. 

—_——t-o1——_ 


ENGINEERING SOCIETIES. 

THE INSTITUTION OF JUNIOR ENGINEERS.— 
A meeting of this Institution was held at the 
Westminster Palace Hotel on December 9, Mr. 
Kenneth Gray presiding in the absence of the 
Chairman, Mr. B. H. Joy. The paper read was 
on “British Cable Tramways and their Con- 
struction,” by Mr. E. A. Heath. For towns in 
hilly districts requiring tramway cms 
tion the author claimed that cable haulage ha 
no rival. Being independent of rail adhesion, 
the steepest gradient could be ascended he 
descended with absolute safety, provided that 4 
descending an emergency brake were —, 
which would grip the slot rails. A brake of : > 
description was fitted to the cars on "id 
Douglas tramway of a gradient of 1 in 10, a 
on those of the Matlock line, with a ee 
of 1 in 43. The system of constructing | , 
track and cable-tube was described in delat. 
A very good fish-joint for track rails 
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shown which formed practically a con- 
tinuous running surface for the car-wheels. 
Approximate figures were given for calculating 
the horse power required to haul the cable ; to 
arrive at anything approaching the actual 
figure mature experience had to be applied 
of the various conditions under which the 
tramway was to be operated. The special 
features in the construction of Highgate tram- 
way, Streatham, Douglas, Matlock, and others 
were reviewed, particulars being furnished. 
In the discussion which ensued, Messrs. Julian 
R. Marshall, T. Meacock, Gentry, C. Lean, 
Ww. J. Hunter, H. B. Vorler, H. Durtnall, 
R. Krall, A. P. Macalister, E. A. Barry, 
J. Pearson, L. H. Rugg, and W. J. Tennant 
took part. The proceedings concluded with 
the announcement of the meeting on January 
27, when Professor J. A. Ewing will deliver a 
lecture on “ Measurements of Elasticity.” 


—_ 
wT 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 
OF IRELAND: 
ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING, 


ON the 15th inst. the annual general meeting 
of the Royal Institute of Architects of Ireland 
was held at the offices of the Institute, 20, 
Lincoln-place. The President, Mr. Thomas 
Drew, R.H.A., occupied the chair. 

Mr. Albert E. Murray, Fellow, hon. sec., 
read the annual report, which stated that the 
roll call now consists of twenty-seven Fellows, 
fifty-seven members, and six probationers, 
making ninety, all told. ‘“‘ We are glad to say,” 
the report proceeded, “that our experience 
during the past year as one of the allied 
societies of the British Institute has been very 
satisfactory, and that our relations have been 
perfectly harmonious throughout. A concession 
has recently been made to provincial architects 
by the British Institute, and mainly at the 
suggestion of this Institute, to the effect that 
any member of the profession unanimously 
recommended by the council of an allied society 
will be practically approved a Fellow of the 
British Institute. We consider this a wise and 
liberal policy on the part of the centralibody. . . 
We wish to draw attention to the fact that 
while both in England and Scotland a large 
number of allied societies, each having its 
centre and well-defined boundaries, have been 
established, Ireland shows on the map of the 
British Institute as a single province, with its 
centre in Dublin. The Council feel that this 
state of things is not creditable to the profes- 
sional spirit of Irish architects, and trust that 
amovement may soon be initiated to establish 
local allied societies in Ireland, with spheres of 
influence and with other centres than Dublin, 
while fully maintaining their connexion with 
this Institute.” ... . 

On the motion of Mr. W.'K. Parry, seconded 
by Mr. C. Geoghegan, the report was adopted. 

The President then delivered an address, in 
the course of which he said that for fifteen 
years the Institute had existed, mainly as an 
elective council or standing committee, which 
had through that time assiduously watched the 
general interests of the profession, defending 
and asserting its position, and advising mem- 
bers In cases of professional difficulties and 
responsibilities, and, not least, once a year pro- 
moting by an annual dinner social intercourse 
and personal friendships. It seemed but the 
other day that the great body, organised and 
chartered as the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, was, through conservatism, falling 
out of touch with the vast body of architects 
that had grown up in the cities of the Empire 
at home and abroad since its early foundation. 
An executive localised in London, though 
composed of foremost and earnest men in the 
Profession, had to realise that the membership 
and influence of the Institute was not extend- 
ig > it ought, and some appeal was made 
0 the esprit de corps of architects in the 
Pr ovinces as to their apathy towards the 
nstitute. It was now a_ tribute to the fair 
ae of the London Executive that it 
A Dy Its acts in a marked degree adopted the 
se of the non-conforming provincial archi- 
cts. He enumerated the advantages to 
Provincial architects brought about by that 
presi The Council of the Institute had 
rit Provided for members at 9, Conduit- 
de ondon, a tea and smoking room, with 
invited” materials and periodicals, and had 
pai € country members visiting London to use 
‘< * apartment for appointments and inter- 
je poses clients and others with whom they 

y have business ;. and it was their desire to 








hold out some of the minor conveniences 
of a club. He expressed his opinion that 
it was now a desirable thing and a 
distinction, and a practically advantageous 
thing, for an architect to be on the roll of the 
central society. He trusted that more of their 
members, realising this, would offer themselves 
for election, and so increase their weight and 
influence. Continuing, he said he desired to 
suggest the appointment of a Standing Art Com- 
mittee of the Dublin Institute, whose concern 
should be with public and civic improvements 
or disfigurements, architecture threatened with 
demolition, or degradation, or neglected, and 
to direct public attention to them with authorita- 
tive opinion. Outrages on the dignity and 
beauty of the streets, which were the common 
inheritance of all citizens, were too often 
perpetrated by the ignorance or selfishness of 
individuals or the density of official bad taste. 
Improvements which were possible and 
patent to the expert eye of the architect 
were dormant and unnoticed. Such an institu- 
tion did good service in London in the form 
of a Standing Art Committee of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects. It took its stand 
as representative of the public Guild of Archi- 
tects, which hed a right to opinion in such 
matters. It had, he believed, extended its pur- 
view to Irish affairs, and had memorialised the 
Provost aad Board of Trinity College that the 
fine work of Sir William Chambers should not 
be degraded by incongruous association in jux- 
taposition with brick building of the utilitarian 
artisans’ dwellings type. To the cathedrals of 
Dublin it had given some intelligent interest. 
Surely there was a work to be done in this way 
in Dublin, and he believed it would be received 
well by the municipal rulers, who in Dublin at 
least were on kindly terms with its architects. 
For instance, he noted a casual reference at a 
late meeting of the Corporation toa scheme for 
providing officeaccommodation by, insome man- 
ner, dividing or utilising the grand circle under 
the dome of the City Hall, the work of Cooley, 
of which they were so proud. Looking down 
the Liffey to the western sunset from O’Connell 
bridge to one of the most exquisite pictures of 
Dublin landscape, they saw it marred, disgraced, 
and outraged by giant invitations to try some- 
body’s bread or some one’s aperient pills, or, 
until lately, an infallible epilepticremedy. He 
believed it might not be in the immediate power 
of the Corporation to abate this eyesore, but he 
believed public opinion directed to it would 
bring home to individuals who perpetrated 
such things, in ignorance, perhaps, that they 
give grave offence and disgust to a com- 
munity far more widely than they estimate. 
Recently skeleton-sky signs began to appear in 
the best architectural streets of the city. Tram- 
ways and trolleys, posts and cantilevers, and 
overhead wires were past praying against. The 
Juggernaut of Progress passed by, and sorrow- 
ing architects should bow ; but much of the 
beauties of cities, in Dublin, and very noticeably 
in newer Belfast, might have been saved to 
them if sucha public body as a society of archi- 
tects had watched over them. There just 
existed now, in a last stage of degradation and 
neglect, the last surviving hall of the twenty- 
four guilds of which the Corporation of Dublin 
was constituted fifty-six years ago—the 
Weavers’ Hallin the Coombe. It was an in- 
teresting and fine old Queen Anne or Early 
Georgian hall, which it is a disgrace to the city 
to allow to disappear. If architects do not find 
it out and direct public notice to it, who will do 
it?) When he touched on the up-river disfigure- 
ment some visitors might have wondered that a 
down-river disfigurement which freshly shocks 
their sense—the notorious Loop Line outrage 
—was not alluded to. It was because 
it was for Dublin architects ancient and 
painful history. It was a memory of that 
needless outrage of the beauty of a beauti- 
ful city, of the obstinate engineering dogged- 
ness which forced its way through public 
thoroughfare to the west instead of the east of 
the Custom House, of the irresponsible tyranny 
of wire-pulling in such projects. The archi- 
tects of Dublin, appealed to by the Press, took 
their part at the time in leading a protest against 
what seemed a proceeding almost incredible 
in its extent and ill-design. It pointed the 
moral of the necessity of some volunteered 
censorship to defend the rights of citizens in 
their own city. To no architect can that ill- 
starred blot upon the city of Dublin be ever 
anything but a distress—with its ragged-ended 
rusty girders above, and its manifestly sham 
and inadequate pieces of foolish architectural 
pretensions. below, its five specimens of abso- 





lutely differing and incongruous pieces of 
bridge-building going to make up one quarter 
of a mile of a continuous viaduct. It could 
only be said, in language not unfamiliar in the 
annals of crime, “ No one was brought to the 
bar of justice in connexion with that shocking 
crime. The real perpetrators may be still 
alive and walking in our midst, but in all 
human probability will never be discovered.” 
In conclusion, he said he now vacated the 
chair with a sense of the friendship, and 
loyalty, and unselfish co-operation of colleagues 
through a long term of years, such as he 
believed had never been acceded to any Pre- 
sident of a like society to theirs. 

Mr. Walter G. Doolin thought that the best 
thanks of the meeting were due to the retiring 
President for his address. 

This having been heartily agreed to, 

Mr. J. Rawson Carroll moved the appoint- 
ment of a Standing Art Committee, as outlined 
by the chairman. 

Mr. William M. Mitchell seconded the resolu- 
tion, which was carried. 

The result of the election of officers was made 
known as follows :—Mr. Thomas Drew was re- 
elected as President; Mr. A. E. Murray was 
re-elected as secretary and treasurer. The 
following were elected to the council—Messrs. 
Mitchell, Carroll, Pentland, Ashlin, O’Callaghan, 
Geoghegan, Parry, Doolin, Orr, and Bachelor. 

The proceedings soon afterwards terminated. 


_—- 
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METROPOLITAN ASYLUMS BOARD. 


Sik EpwiIn GALSworTHy presided on Satur- 
day last at the fortnightly meeting of this Board, 
held at the County Hall, Spring Gardens. 

A Claim by Contraclors—A_ City firm of 
solicitors wrote on behalf of Messrs. Kirk & 
Randall, contractors, making a claim of 34,445’. 
on account of delays in the erection by them 
of the Grove Hospital, resulting from the non- 
supply of drawings, the supply of imperfect 
drawings, and delay in the supply of drawings 
by the Board’s architect. The letter intimated 
that the variation account was being prepared 
as rapidly as possible, and that further claims 
would be sent in when it was complete—Mr. 
A. C. Scovell moved and Captain Andrew se- 
conded, that the matter should be referred to 
the Works Committee, with instructions to 
take the advice of the Board’s solicitors. Mr. 
Brass considered that before going to law they 
ought to have a report on the subject from 
the architect. Mr. Edward White pointed out 





that as the Board did not meet again 
for a month, the matter might become 
more serious if no action were taken. After 


further discussion it was agreed that the com- 
mittee should have “power” to take legal 
advice. 

An Obsolete Hospital—The Local Govern- 
ment Board having written asking how it was 
that the cost of maintenance of the South 
Western Hospital was 86/. per bed per annum, 
against 65/. at the “ Fountain” Hospital, the 
Finance Committee submitted a _ report 
embodying a statement on the subject by 
Dr. Caiger, the medical officer. While the 
Fountain Hospital, said the doctor, was a 
modern building on a comprehensive plan, 
with central administrative buildings arranged 
for economy and convenience, the South 
Western was planned nearly thirty years ago, 
as two institutions, each with its administrative 
centre. Its offices and departments were 
unduly extensive, numerous and scattered, 
causing a great increase of work. Its 
wide, covered-in corridors needed a little 
army of scrubbers and window-cleaners 
(while the modern covered way with asphalte 
path only needed the weekly application of the 
hose and squeegee). Most of its wards were 
for thirteen beds, needing a minimum staff of 
four nurses, while at the Fountain six could 
deal with twenty-six beds. For the same 
reason more than double the number of ward 
servants were needed to do the same work. 
Duplicate laundries caused unnecessary engi- 
neering labour, and the comparatively small 
number of beds increased the cost per bed of 
the salaries of the medical and general staff. 
The South Western Hospital Committee 
pointed out that if the Board had adopted the 
scheme of reconstruction presented to them in 
1894 much of the excessive cost of mainten- 
ance would have been saved.—The Finance 
Committee made a proposal, the consideration 
of which was adjourned, that an official should 
be appointed to advise on administrative con- 
trol, and a medical officer to advise on medical 
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matters, with a view to the construction of 
buildings with a “maximum efficiency of 
working.” 

Appointment. — Messrs. A. & C. Harston 
were instructed to prepare plans and specifi- 
cations for a new laundry and boiler and 
engine-house at the North Eastern Hospital at 
a cost roughly estimated at 12,000/. 
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COURT OF COMMON COUNCIL. 


A MEETING of the Corporation of London 
was held at the Guildhall on the 15th inst. 
The Lord Mayor presided. 

Mr. Edward Lee presented a petition from 
the Charing-cross and Strand Electricity 
Supply Corporation (Limited) stating that they 
were desirous of supplying electrical energy 
within the whole of the City and its liberties, 
and duly made application for the assent of 
the Corporation to such powers being granted. 
They pointed out (1) that monopoly of supply 
by any one company was adverse to the 
interests of the ratepayers and the public; (2) 
that the rate charged for the supply of electric 
energy by the petitioners was very consider- 
ably less than that charged within the 
City by the present supplying company ; 
(3) that their service was steadier, more 
economical, and efficient: (4) that the 
low tension distributing system was safer for 
many reasons—-among others, the avoidance of 
fire-proof transformer rooms or apparatuson the 
premises supplied with energy.;-and (5) that 
the low tension current system’ appeared intcr 
alia to be the best adapted for arc lighting and 
motive power purposes. The memorial was 
signed by over 5,000 persons carrying on 
business in the City, including twenty-nine 
bankers, eighty-one insurance companies, and 
eighty-two newspaper proprietors. The peti- 
tioners had been informed that the Corpora- 
tion found themselves unable to assent, but they 
asked that, notwithstanding such inability, the 
Corporation should cause the memorial to be 
put upon their records. Replying to questions 
by members, the petitioners said they would 
not be able to supply the public lamps cheaper 
than 24d. per unit, the present rate. They desired 
to enter the City for the purpose of giving light 
to the signatories to the memorial and others. 
The desire to make a profit for their share- 
holders out of City lighting incidentally 
entered into their calculations, as they did not 
claim to be philanthropists. Being asked if 
they knew that 7,000 consumers now obtained 
their electric light from the existing monopoly, 
they said there would be 30,000 consumers if a 
healthy competition were permitted. They 
hoped to charge a maximum of from 4d. to 
5d. per unit for private electric lighting, and 
trom 2d. to 3d. for motive power. The 
memorialists and others were dissatisfied with 
the present price, and if the company were 
permitted to undertake business in the City 
they would accept any reasonable conditions 
which might be imposed on them. 

On the motion of Mr. Lee, seconded by Mr. 
A. C. Morton, it was agreed that the 
memorial should be referred to the Streets 
Committee for consideration and report. 

The Improvements and Finance Committee 
submitted for adoption an arrangement for 
setting back the premises in Lothbury between 
Old Jewry and Prince’s-street for 36,586/., to 
include all interests, the vaults being con- 
structed at the expense of the Corporation. 
This was agreed to. 

At the instance of the Library Committtee it 
was decided to print and publish a catalogue 
of the museum at the Guildhall at a cost of 
400/. : 

After the transaction of some other business 
the Court adjourned. 
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HUDDERSFIELD MASTER BUILDERS. 

ON the roth inst., the annual gathering in con- 
nexion with the Huddersfield and District General 
Builders’ Association took place at the Town Hall. 
At 5.30 the members met.in the Council Chamber to 
transact the annual business. The chair was occu- 
pied by the Mayor (Alderman W. H. Jessop, J.P.). 
The fitth annual report, which was read by the 
Secretary (Mr. Walter fury), was adopted, on the 
motion of Mr. Alfred Crowther, seconded by Mr. 
J. H. Taylor. It stated that during the past year six 





membership into a total of sixty-nine. Early in the 
year complaints were made to ‘the committee that 


the working hours for the winter portion of the. 


year for the operative masons and labourers were 
anything but satisfactory, and the committee de- 


cided to invite the operatives’ representatives to a 
conference with a view to an adjustment of the 
hours for the present winter on a more satisfactory 
basis. The committee regretted that the operatives 
declined the invitation on the ground that any 
alteration of rules must be subject to the “six 
months’ notice.” The carpenters and joiners had 
given notice of a demand for an advance of wages 
from 734d. to 8%d. per hour, and the matter 
would have to be dealt with by the employers 
of the branch concerned. With respect to 
the other branches of the building trade, the 
relationship between operatives and employers 
seemed to be of a cordial aspect. Mention was made 
in the report of the formation of an exchange for 
the use of members of every department of the 
building trade, including merchants and dealers in 
building materials, iron merchant, &c. At the open- 
ing in September last there were 160 members, and 
the roll had been increased in a most surprising 
manner to nearly 300. The committee had no doubt 
that the existence of such an institution would tend 
to the advancement generally of the building trades. 
The balance-sheet, submitted by the treasurer (Mr. 
T. B. Tunnacliffe), was also adopted, and the fol- 
lowing were elected as officers for the ensuing 
year :—President, Mr, John Dawson (of the firm of 
Messrs. Dawson & Jones, contractors); hon. Vice- 
Presidents, Alderman W. H. Jessop and Mr. Abra- 
ham Graham ; Vice-Presidents, Messrs. Alf. Crow- 
ther and Lewis Radcliffe (Messrs. J. W. Radcliffe & 
Sons) ; Treasurer, Mr. T. B. Tunnacliffe ; Secretary, 
Mr. W. Jury; Auditors, Messrs. A. Hollingworth 
and J. E. Kaye ; Committee, Messrs. J. W. Mallin- 
son, A. Schofield, Abraham Graham, jun., W. Hirst, 
W. Blakeley, D. Light, E. Bould, A. W. Garside, 
G. H. Day, S. Kendall, W. B. Evans, John Cooke, 
F. Milan, J. Brown, and J. W. Longbottom. Alder- 
man Kendall moved, and Mr. J. H. Taylor seconded, 
a vote of thanks to the retiring officers, which was 
carried, and Messrs. J. W. Mallinson, T. B. Tunna- 
clitte, and L. Radclitte were appointed representa- 
tives on the Yorkshire Federation of Master Builders. 
At the conclusion of the meeting the members 
adjourned to the Mayor’s reception room, where 
dinner was provided. The company numbered 
seventy-five. The proceedings were presided over 
by the Mayor. Mr. J. H. Stuttard proposed 
“Success to the Town and Trade of Huddersfield,” 
and Alderman J. Lee Walker replied. Mr. Alfred 
Crowther made a few supplementary remarks. Mr. 
. H. Tayior next proposed “Success to the York- 
shire Federation.” He remarked upon the great 
value of the Yorkshire Federation of Master 
Builders’ Associations, and said that the organisation 
was not for offensive but defensive purposes. They 
were not desirous at all of trying to lay down any 
arbitrary rules against the workmen, but what they 
insisted upon was that they should have a fair field 
and no favour, and that all matters should be 
equitably dealt with from both the employers’ and 
employees’ sides. The Federation had done a great 
deal of good on behalf of those interested in it, and 
it was to be hoped that through its influence con- 
troversial matters affecting the trade would be dealt 
with and settled in an amicable way. Mr. G. W. 
Mallinson, in acknowledging the toast, observed that 
the Federation was yet in its infancy, but it had 
already made rapid strides, and nearly every town 
and village in Yorkshire was now embraced by it. 
Mr. John Dawson also replied. He appealed to all 
associated with the local trade to join the Associa- 
tion, so that it might be given increased strength to 
resist that which was unjust and to yield to that 
which was right. Mr. H. Waddington gave the 
toast of “Success to the Huddersfield Employers’ 
Accident Assurance Company.” He was glad to 
hear that their company was going on successfully, 
and he understood ‘that they had something like 
2,000], in the bank ready for emergencies. The 
Workmen’s Compensation Act was, after all, pro- 
bably not going to be such a very dangerous and 
fatal thing for the building trade as was at first sur- 
mised. He believed that the premiums in regard to 
insurance against claims for compensation would be 
considerably moditied in the near future so far as 
the building trade was concerned, and he believed 
that if the members of the Hudderstield Association 
continued to work closely together they would 
find that the balance to the credit of their 
assurance scheme would continue to increase. 
Mr. C. Wheawill (secretary on behalf of the 
insurance scheme) responded, and endorsed the 
remarks of Mr. Waddington concerning the 
probability of the Compensation Act not being 
so serious a thing as was originally thought, and the 
idea of a reduction of insurance premiums. There 
was, he added, every probability that before long 
there would be legislation to cover the defects of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, so that it was 
perhaps advisable that a move should not be made 
irom the present rates of insurance, but that things 
should continue as they are for a time, and until it 
was more easy to decide what should be done. Mr. 
C. Stones next submitted ‘‘ Success to the Hudders- 
field Builders’ Exchange.” It was something 





' Fast. 


: marvellous that there were now 280 members of the 
employers had joined the Association, making the | 


Exchange which was opened only on September 1 
Not only was it a financial success, but he 
learned that contractors and others found it was a 
very great boon to them in many ways. He hoped 
it would continue to prosper, and that at the next 
meeting there would be a membership of 400 





announced. Mr. John Pyrah, in reply, emphasised 
the remarks as to the success of the Exchange, ang 
said that the more the representatives of the various 
branches of the building trade came in contact with 
each other the better would they understand each 
other’s interests and the better would it be for trade 
at large. Other toasts followed. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


OBSERVATIONS ON VITRUVIUS.—By Professor 
Ussing. Translated from the Danish and revised by 
the author (Published by the Royal Institute of 
British Architects). 

THE EFFECT OF FIRE: a report on the Howe 
Building Fire, Pittsburg. (British Fire Prevention 
Committee), 

SMALL ACCUMULATORS: How Made and Used, 
(Dawbarn & Ward). 





<> 
DIARIES, &c., FOR 1899. 


Messrs. Hupson & KEARNS (83, Southwark- 
street, S.E.) have sent us some specimens of 
their excellent and justly appreciated diaries 
and blotting-pads. The many merits of these 
publications, ard their special value to archi- 
tects, builders, and others, are so well known 
that it seems unnecessary to refer to the works 
in detail; we may, however, remark that 
the diaries are, generally speaking, well up 
to their usual standard of excellence, while the 
blotting-pads are as good as ever. The diaries 
again contain a list of cases decided in the 
superior Courts of Justice during the legal year 
from November, 1897, to August, 1898 (collected 
by Mr. J. Shearwood, Barrister-at-Law) ; a com- 
plete list of metropolitan surveyors and dis- 
tricts, with official and private addresses ; re- 
vised regulations under the London Building 
Act ; and other matters of interest to the pro- 
fession,as well as the usual postal, &c., infor- 
mation contained in a diary. The section 
entitled “ Architecture and Archzeology,” con- 
taining the names of officials of architectural 
and other professional societies, still needs 
some revision: for instance, the 1897-98 list 
of officers of the Architectural Association 
appears, and one or two provincial societies 
are not mentioned at all. “The Architects’ 
Diary” is again issued in two sizes, Nos. 12 and 
13 (one and two pages to a day respectively) ; 
and the ‘Builders’ Diary,’ No. I1, contains 
useful tables, &c., for builders. The date-in- 
dicating blotting-pads are very well got up, and 
leave little to be desired. 

“ Sprague’s Pocket Diary and Architects’ and 
Surveyors’ Memorandum Book” for 1899 
(Sprague & Co.,East Harding-street, Fetter-lane) 
is the annual re-issue of a useful and neat little 
pocket diary. It has sufficient space for short 
memoranda for each day in the year, and, 
in addition, there are a good many pages of 
architects’ tables, &c. 

Messrs. Waterlow Bros. & Layton, Limited 
(Birchin-lane, E.C.), have sent usthe 1899 edition 
of their ‘ Architects’, Surveyors’, and Auc- 
tioneers’ Diary and Almanac.” The publica- 
tion contains a great deal of useful information 
to architects, surveyors, and others, including 
lists of Fellows and Associates of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, Surveyors’ Insti- 
tution, Institution of Civil Engineers, Auc- 
tioneers’ Institute (not “Instituticn,”’ as it 
appears in the diary), District Surveyors, &c. ; 
a digest of the principal Acts relating to build- 
ings, &c.; London County Council By-Laws, 
London Building Act, 1894; and other infor- 
mation useful to professional men. The diary 
is a very useful one, and is, generally speaking, 
up to date and reliable. } 

“The Mechanical World” Pocket Diary and 
Year Book for 1899 (Emmott & Co., Limited, 
New Bridge-street) is the twelfth year of publi- 
cation of a handy little diary. It is cheap, well 
printed and arranged, and contains a great 
deal of information of special use to mechanical 
engineers. ae 

“ The Indian and Eastern Engineer” Diary 
(Calcutta, and 50, Fenchurch-strect, London) we 
have favourably noticed in previous years. The 
diary contains information of particular useful- 
ness to professional men in India. 

“The Railway Diary and Officials Directory 
for 1889,” (London: McCorquodale & 0» 
Limited) has again been sent us. The panier, 
tion contains all the useful features of pas 
issues. ' > 

“The Gloucester” Diary and Directors 
Calendar for 1899 (F. J. Brooke, Gloucester, for 
the Gloucester Railway Carriage and W ager 
Company, Limited), is the fourth year of issu 





of a very handy little publication. 
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. Messrs. Bemrose &* Sons, Limited ‘(23, Old 
Bailey, E.C.), have senti us the Poetical Calen- 
dar, the Shakespearian: Easel Calendar, and 
the Monthly Diary for 1899—each published 


at IS. 

The Rugby Portland Cement Company have 
issued a date indicator showing views of their 
works, Xc. 
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Correspondence, 
To the Editor of THE BUILDER. 








THE DECORATION OF ST. PAUL’S. 

sin—Is it too late to raise a word of protest 
against the decorations now being executed under 
the dome of St. Paul's ? 

This work is so well praised, both by its author 
and by the journalist, that one almost fears the 
sound of one’s own voice in protest against what I 
believe to be the wanton desecration of the art of 
Wren. 

It may safely be admitted that the colour of the 
stonework of this noble building is beautiful in itself, 
yet every available square inch of this stonework, 
where not already covered by mosaic decoration, is 
overlaid with red painted ornament, giving to the 
stonework a dirty red appearance and robbing the 
whole building of its dignity of structure. More- 
over, new panels are being cut in the stonework and 
patere, and other ornaments are being planted on. 
Metal letters have also been fixed on the faces of 
the arches supporting the walls beneath the dome. 

Surely Sir Wm. Richmond should be content with 
the inestimable privilege conferred upon him of 
decorating our great cathedral, a boon previously 
denied to many far greater artists than himself, and 
should leave alone that which he cannot improve 
but which he may easily destroy—the structural 
beauty of St. Paul’s. ARCHITECT. 





CLERKS OF WORKS AND THEIR 
SALARIES. 


Sir,—Having become aware of the apparent ten- 
deacy there is to lower the salaries of clerks of 
works, I shall deem it a kindness if you will allow 
me space to put forward in your valuable paper a 
few reasons why such men should be paid at a 
somewhat higher rate than they are at the present 
moment, 

In the first place, a clerk of works’ knowledge and 
experience should be such that he is able to read a 
set of plans at once, and have that keen perception 
which enables him to grasp the whole situation of 
any undertaking and his architect’s requirements in 
the shortest possible time. He should be in the eyes 
of the architect and building owner likened unto 
Cxsar's wife, “above suspicion.” He is held 
responsible for the practical and sometimes theore- 
tical good results of the work carried out, therefore 
he must of necessity be an all-round and reliable 
man and a thorough master of his work, whose 
opinion should be indisputable. 

Glancing at this, one might be apt to say that this 
does not warrant a clerk of works being paid at a 
higher rate than he is at the present time ; but let us 
gointo the matter a little further. Take a new 
structure which is to cost 100,000/. or 80,000l., and 
the erection of which rarely lasts longer than twelve 
months. A clerk of works for such a work receives 
the princely wage of, say, from tixree guineas to 
iour guineas per week, and is considered by many 
to be well off. Five guineas nowadays appears to 
be an exceptionally high wage on large works. I 
know of a large building which is just completed, 
the cost ef which was something over 250,000l., 
ascriy the clerk of works only received 4J. 4s. per 
week. 

Now, the ‘fact that a clerk of works on works of 
such magnitude practically has to pass work to the 
value of 100,000]. or more per annum, and be 
answerable for many sins which could mainly be 
clothed in white (brick) raiment is sufficient alone 
to warrant his being paid thoroughly well for his 
labours. During the construction he feels the keen 
Sense of his responsibilities ; he is at the beck and 
call of all on any part of the works for an authentic 
Opinion and advice regarding the various work 
being executed ; he has to know at a glance if the 
mechanics are doing their work in a correct manner 
and carrying out details according to specification. 
Now, when one considers the wages taken by 
mechanics and finds the average clerk of works 
does not draw a !wage even equal to two of such 
men (who, during ordinary working hours for the 
week, each draws his 2/. 1s. 8d., to say nothing of his 
crertiiey), one is led to suppose that a clerk of 
ans responsibilities are not worth 
aichesaee — ho gesagpey at the outside. Such 
pene soar _ ittle or no difficulty in obtaining 
but nye “ when they go from works to works, 
still for pitied time fo <p Seegyg rern 
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S08 ‘eebe Bebces 4 7 completion of a building, 
satisfy the architect 4 “pose get another he has to 
onl te at he is in every way capable 
anne I think this is a point which 

€ strongly considered, as he should at least 


be in a position to put away a little for such un- 
avoidable occasions. Overtime is not in all cases 
recognised fora clerk of works, although he is sup- 
posed to remain on the works during the time any 
men may be working; and if he is fortunate 
enough to get a small gratuity upon the completion 
of the works, which is entirely at the option of the 
architect or building owner, and is a rare occur- 
rence, it is rarely equal to the amount of overtime 
worked in order to try and bring the whole work 
out satisfactorily. 

I must say that I do not think it is always the 
fault of architects or building owners that the pre- 
sent low wage is paid; it is more often the fault of 
clerks of works themselves, who will take a berth at 
a far lower rate than another, who, in order to keep 
up as far as possible the clerk of works’ standing, 
will willingly stand out for what he considers right 
and just. 

Sow an act and you reap a habit. 

Sow a habit and you reap a character. 

Sow a character and you reap your destiny, which 
in this case means utter insignificance. 

Take one instance: on one occasion I was 
selected by an architect to occupy the position of a 
clerk of works, at a salary of four guineas a week, 
on a certain building, the cost of which was 8o,o00l. 
Everything was practically settled providing the 
committee agreed to appoint me, when, to my 
surprise, in a few days time, I heard from the 
architect that my services would not be required, 
as he had obtained another man (who, bv the way, 
was then a member of the Clerks of Works’ Associa- 
tion), who was willing to take up the duties at a 
salary of three guineas per week. 

_ This, lam sorry to say, has been to my knowledge 
frequently the experience of other clerks of works. 

Therefore, I consider the responsibilities of a 
clerk of works should be realised more fully, and 
their salaries should be more on the lines of per- 
centage according to the magnitude of the works to 
be carried out, and a minimum wage paid. 

A CLERK OF WORKs. 
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SOUND, LIGHT, AND HEAT.—XXV. 
HEAT : FUSION (continued). 








yiol f is not always easy to determine the 
a exact moment when a substance fuses. 
Iron, for instance, does not pass sud- 
denly from the solid to the liquid state, but first 
softens, and, whilst the temperature increases, 
yields very slowly. With such materials it 
becomes a question as to whether the final 
point of yielding is to be regarded as the melt- 
ing-point, or whether that ought not to be 
fixed at the first indication of softening. The 
latter is the method adopted in this country, but 
it ought not to be defended from a scientific 
standpoint. For, although we are accustomed 
to speak of the melting-point as a fixed 
quantity determined by a sudden change, 
that change is in reality gradual, though 
its outward manifestation may be sudden. 
Softening, in this sense, is merely a change, 
not of a relative character, but is an alteration 
in position of the molecules of the mass. The 
molecules lose some of their cohesion and are 
gradually, by increase of temperature, made to 
realise that they may have to part company, 
but that action is not consummated until the 
truly liquid form is attained. Arguing from 
analogy of similar substances in which that 
consummation takes place more rapidly, we 
should say that the true melting point is at that 
stage when the last vestige of solidity has 
disappeared, when the molecules have really 
been divorced from each other. This is not 
the view generally adopted by physicists, but 
it seems more in accordance with the definition 
of fusion in regard to the majority of other 
substances. Glass is another of those materials 
which soften before finally passing into the 
liquid state. 

The student may think that such a matter is 
not of much practical importance. but from a 
manufacturing standpoint it is very essential. 
The question as to whether a certain alloy is to 
be tough or brittle, as the case may be, 
frequently hinges on the correct determina- 
tion of a point like this. The identity of many 
chemical compounds is very often fixed by the 
same process. 

It is a remarkable circumstance that alloys 
are generally more fusible than any of the 
metals of which they are made. Certain 
metals will only make an efficient alloy when 
mixed together in definite proportions, whilst 
others, especially those having low melting 
points, will combine in all proportions. Thus, 
tin and bismuth, possessing low melting points, 








combine in any proportions, a very small pro- 
portion of bismuth imparting to the tin more 





hardness, sonorousness, lustre, and fusibility. 
Alloys of tin, bismuth, and lead are more 
fusible than those containing only two of 
them. The special advantages of these alloys 
are their employment in ascertaining a given 
temperature ; for making easily melted plastic 
metals, in order to obtain casts of delicate 
objects which may be damaged by too high 
a temperature ; for making very fusible soft 
solders; and,‘lastly, as a matter of pre- 
caution, for such apparatus as is liable to 
be instantaneously destroyed by a sudden and 
excessive increase of temperature; in this 
connexion may be mentioned the fusible safety 
plugs of boilers, which were formerly very 
extensively used.* When cadmium is added 
to any of these alloys they melt at a still lower 
temperature. It is difficult to obtain these 
alloys in a perfectly homogeneous state, as 
they have a tendency to become decomposed 
whilst solidifying from a state of fusion, the 
lead tending to become deposited. 

Cadmium also possesses a general property, 
of a most valuable character, in lowering the 
melting point of several other alloys. Indeed, 
some of them are readily fusible in boiling 
water. Contrasting this metal with bismuth, 
it may be noted that cadmium does.not render 
the alloys so crystalline and brittle as bismuth. 
The chief use of cadmium is in readily fusible 
alloys, such as are used for soldering pur- 
poses. Mercury added will make the melting 
point of such alloys still lower. But we will 
not pursue this subject further, as it will 
trespass on the domain of metallurgy. 


Solidification. 


This term implies the passage of a body 
from the liquid to the solid state. The two 
laws regulating this phenomenon, in the words 
of Ganot, are :— 

I. Every body, under the same pressure, 
solidifies at a fixed temperature, which is the 
same as that of fusion. 

II. From the commencement to the end of 
the solidification the temperature of a liquid 
remains constant. 

There are exceptions to these laws, especially 
in regard to fatty substances, some of which 
seem to undergo a molecular change, which 
alters their melting point. The second law 
depends on the fact that the latent heat ab- 
sorbed during fusion becomes free at the 
moment of solidification. Generally speaking, 
bodies which pass slowly from the liquid to the 
solid state assume regular forms. Some physi- 
cists allude to these forms as “ geometrical 
forms ;” those who know anything about 
mineralogy are aware that this is not true. For 
‘he vast majority of crystals (for these are the 
forms implied) have not even plane surfaces, 
some being curved, others pitted, or with 
minute projections; solid edges bevelled not by 
multiple faces but really and truly bevelled off, 
or true geometrical forms may be caricatured 
almost beyond recognition. It is ridiculous for 
people to imagine, as chemists and physicists 
so frequently do, that a crystal is necessarily a 
geometrical form, bounded by plane surfaces, 
and a definite quantity. Nature will have none 
of these things, and absolutely refuses to be 
bound by a simple series of geometrical laws. 
There are more exceptions with minerals to 
crystallise in the six systems ordained by the 
up-to-date mineralogist, than there are to the 
methods of conjugation of even such erudite 
things as German and Russian verbs. 

When crystals are formed from a body in 
fusion, the crystallisation is said to take place 
by the “dry way.” Whena solution saturated 
at a higher temperature is allowed to cool 
slowly, or when the solution of a salt is evapo- 
rated slowly, and crystallisation takes place, it is 
said to be done by the “moist way.” The 
point of solidification in a substance can be 
retarded by several processes. With water, for 
instance, the freezing point may be diminished 
by several degrees if the water be previously 
boiled, which frees it from air, and then kept 
in a perfectly still place. Atkinson records that 
it may be cooled even to—15 deg. Cent., and 
lower, without freezing, under such circum- 
stances. 

Again, rapid agitation frequently has the 
effect of retarding the point of solidification 
both in melting and freezing processes. 
Despretz lowered the temperature of water in 
fine capillary tubes to—2o deg. Cent. without its 
solidifying. This shows, as Ganot remarks, 
why many plants are able to survive severe 
cold without their sap becoming frozen, as the 
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sap is contained in very fine capillary vessels. 
If water contains salts or other foreign 
substances its freezing point is nearly always 
lowered. 

Change of Volume. 


In our preliminary observations on heat we 
observed that bodies expanded on being heated ; 
but in such cases contraction takes place almost 
to the same extent, and the volume of the body 
after having undergone the operation remains, 
practically, the same size. Now, we have to 
note that under certain circumstances, especially 
when material chemical change takes place 
owing to heating in conjunction with hydra- 
tion, the mass never contracts to its original 
size. This phenomenon may be exemplified 
by change taking place in a basic substance, 
whereby the constituents of great density 
become separated from those of less density, 
and the volume of the aggregate mass is 
thereby increased. The rate of expansion of 
bodies generally increases as they approach 
their meiting points, and it is, in the majority 
of cases, followed by a further expansion at 
the moment of liquefaction, so that the liquid 
occupies a greater volume than the solid from 
which it is formed. 

Again, chemical change, whether under the 
influence of great heat, or under ordinary 
temperatures, is promoted by the nature of the 
substance operated upon, and the net result of 
the alteration is nearly always a permanent 
increase in volume. Thus, if an iron railing 
becomes rusty (or further oxidised), and is 
allowed to keep on, its diameter in the end will 
be much greater than it was at the commence- 
ment. 





SOUND, LIGHT, AND HEAT.—XXVI. 


HEAT: CHANGE OF VOLUME IN SOLIDS AND 
LIQUIDS. 


HE laws of crystallisation were sketched 
H| in the last article, and certain means, 

ZS} principally pressure, of retarding the 
point of solidification were discussed. Now 
we will deal more particularly with the change 
in volume which takes place in solids and 
liquids in their passing from the solid to the 
liquid state, and vice versa. 

Water expands at the moment of solidifica- 
tion, and contracts on melting, by about 10 per 
cent. It is from this cause that leaden water- 
pipes are so frequently burst during frost. But 
the phenomena attending that are not as is com- 
monly supposed. The pipe is burst in this way. 
The frost cools the water in the pipe to below 
its normal freezing point. The reason ice does 
not form is that there is no room in the pipe 
for it to do so, and the water is really kept 
below the freezing-point by the pressure due 
to its attempt to solidify, combined with its 
imprisonment in the inflexible pipe. As the 
temperature becomes still lower from without, 
the hydraulic pressure within the pipe is in- 
creased, and eventually has the effect of burst- 
ing the pipe, at which moment ice is formed in 
the breach, and acting as a plug effectually 
prevents any escape of water through the 
crack until thaw sets in, and usually has the 
effect also of stopping up the pipe itself. 

Bombshells and cannon filled with water, 
and hermetically sealed, have been burst in 
strong frosts by the expansion of the freezing 
water within them. Ice forming at even two 
or three degrees below freezing point exerts 
an enormous disruptive force. The formation 
of ice at and near the surface of porous build- 
ing stones is the prime cause of the decay of 
many of them. The stones are made to 
exfoliate, whereby the surfaces peel off, baring 
other surfaces which are similarly attacked in 
turn. The water in the pores of the stone, on 
turning into ice, expands, and loosens the 
cohesion of the particles which in the aggre- 
gate make up the stone. When thaw sets in, 
the particles do not come together again, their 
divorce being permanent, and thus become an 
easy prey to various other agents of denuda- 
tion. 

Metals, such as cast iron, bismuth, and anti- 
mony expand on solidifying, in the same way 
as water; but gold, silver, and copper 
contract. 

Freezing mixtures are made by mixing to- 
gether bodies which have an affinity for each 
other, and of which one at least is solid ; such 
as water and a salt, ice and a salt, or an acid 
and a salt. The fusion or union of these bodies 
is_ materially promoted by their chemical 
affinity, and the artificial cold results from the 
absorption of heat in their passage from the 
olid to the liquid state. 






Vapour. 


The term “vaporisation” is defined by 
Ganot as the passage of a liquid into the 
gaseous state; whilst “evaporation” refers 
especially to the slow production of vapour at 
the free surface of a liquid; and “ boiling” 
implies the rapid formation of vapour in the 
liquid itself. Under the same pressure, boiling 
takes place at a definite temperature ; that is 
not the case with evaporation, which occurs 
even with the same substance at very different 
temperatures. In reference to the formation of 
vapour in a vacuum the following two laws 
are recognised—viz.: I. In a vacuum all 
volatile liquids are instantaneously converted 
into vapour ; and II. At the same temperature 
the vapours of different liquids have different 
pressures. It has also been ascertained that 
when two vessels containing the same liquid, 
but at different temperatures, are connected, 
the pressure is identical in both vessels, and is 
the same as that corresponding to the lower 
temperature. 

The last-mentioned author, in discussing the 
causes which accelerate evaporation of a 
liquid, divides them into four categories. These 
causes are—I., the temperature ; II., the 
quantity of the same vapour in the surround- 
ing atmosphere ; III., the renewal of this 
atmosphere ; and IV., the extent of the surface 
of evaporation. The “laws of ebullition” as 
determined experimentally are laid down as 
follows :—I. The temperature of ebullition, or 
the boiling point, increases with the pressure. 
II. For a given pressure ebullition begins at a 
certain temperature, which varies in different 
liquids, but which for equal pressures is always 
the same in the same liquid. III. Whatever 
be the intensity of the source of heat, as soon 
as ebullition begins the temperature of the 
liquid remains stationary. Again, Ganot 
remarks that the ebullition of a liquid is the 
more retarded the greater the quantity of anv 
substance it may contain in solution, provided 
that the substance be not volatile, or, at all 
events, be less volatile than the liquid itself. 
Water, which boils at 100 deg. Cent. when 
pure, boils at the following temperatures when 
saturated with different salts :— 

Water saturated with common salt boils at 
102 deg. Cent. ; water saturated with nitrate of 
potassium boils at 116 deg. Cent.; water satu- 
rated with carbonate of potassium boils at 
135 deg. Cent. ; water saturated with chloride 
of calcium boils at 179 deg. Cent. And acids in 
solution present analogous results ; whilst sub- 
stances that are merely suspended in the water 
have no material influence on its boiling point. 

Dalton’s laws relating to the mixture of gases 
and vapours, as defined by Atkinson, are :—I. 
The pressure, and consequently the quantity, 
of vapour which saturates a given space are 
the same for the same temperature, whether 
this space contains a gas or isa vacuum. II. 
The pressure of the mixture of a gas and a 
vapour is equal to the sum of the pressures 
which each would possess if it occupied the 
same space alone. Regnault found that the 
pressure in-air is slightly less than it isina 
vacuum. 

Hygrometry. 

Hygrometry is the determination of the 
amount of water present in the air in a vaporous 
form. The air is never completely dry, and 
this circumstance, largely due to phenomena 
connected with the science of heat, has led to 
the establishment of more or less elaborate 
apparatus to assist in that determination. We 
can only note a few of them here and discuss 
the subject briefly and generally. 

The “degree of saturation” is estimated on 
the knowledge that the air is never completely 
saturated ; the ratio of the quantity of aqueous 
vapour actually present in the atmosphere to 
that which it would contain if it were saturated, 
the temperature remaining the same, is that 
“ degree,” and is often called the “ hygrometric 
state.” The instruments used for determining 
this state are known as hygrometers, which are 
broadly of three kinds. 

The first of these, called direct hygrometers, 
depends upon the principle that the moment the 
temperature of any object falls below the tem- 
perature corresponding to the maximum tension 
of the vapour present in the atmosphere at the 
time, there will be a deposition of moisture 
upon it, which will at once be visible if the 
surface be of polished metal or of glass. The 
temperature at which this deposition takes 
place is called the “dew-point.” A simple 
experiment, familiar to almost everybody, which 





illustrates this law, is that if a glass of cold 


ne 


water be brought into a warm room, drops of 
water appear on the outside of the glass. This 
experiment is most successful in summer time ; 
but it will be obvious that we cannot by that 
means satisfactorily arrive at the degree of 
moisture, as required by hygrometry in stating 
the dew-point. If we could, by a modi- 
fication of this, include it in an apparatus, 
which could act as a measurer, all require. 
ments would be satisfied; and that is what 
is done, practically, in the instrument de- 
vised by Daniell. That consists* of two 
bulbs connected by a tube bent twice at right 
angles. One bulb is of black glass, the other 
is of ordinary glass, but is coated with linen, 
A thermometer is enclosed in the instrument, 
with its reservoir in the black bulb, of which 
it, therefore, shows the temperature. A cer- 
tain quantity of ether is contained in the 
instrument. The mode of using the apparatus 
is to drop a little ether on the linen coating of 
the clear bulb. This, by its evaporation, causes 
the temperature of that bulb to fall, and 
makes the ether inside the _ instrument 
distil over from the black bulb, which 
in its turn falls in temperature, owing to 
the evaporation of the contained ether, and 
eventually becomes coated with moisture. The 
instant at which the moisture first appears on 
the surface of the black bulb is that at which 
the temperature of the enclosed thermometer 
should be read. That record of temperature is 
the dew-point. This experiment rarely fails, 
and is easy of demonstration. Another instru- 
ment, known as Dines’ hygrometer, useful in 
rooms in which the dampness of the air 
must be very carefully regulated, is de- 
scribed by Scott as follows :—lIt consists 
of a vase fitted with a pipe at the bottom, 
which pipe is conducted close under a plate 
of black glass, where it envelops the bulb of a 
thermometer. A cock is fitted at the base of 
the vase. Very cold water, or ice and water, 
is put into the vase and the cock is opened; 
the glass speedily becomes dulled, and the 
thermometer is read. The cock is then closed 
again, the water in the tube soon rises in tem- 
perature, and the cloud disappears, the moment 
of its disappearance being that when the dew- 
point is again reached. The operation may be 
repeated as long as the water in the vase 
remains at a temperature below ; the dew- 
point. 

The second kind or class of hygrometers, 
called ‘indirect,’ may be separated into 
two groups—the organic and the inorganic. 
Organic hygrometers depend on the well- 
known property of organic bodies to alter 
their molecular arrangement, or their appear- 
ance, according to their hygrometrical condi- 
tion. Saussure’s hair hygrometer consists of 
along human hair, not fractured in any way, 
and which must be in a perfect state of preserva- 
tion. Being kept fixed at one end, the other end 
is passed round a drum bearing an index, which 
records on a dial any elongation or contraction 
the hair may be subject under the influence of 
varying \hygrometrical conditions. Catgut is 
often used in toys, illustrating the same 
phenomena. Of the _ inorganic indirect 
hygrometers we may only mention that devised 
by Sir Jchn Leslie, improved by subsequent 
inventors, which is largely in use at the present 
day. This consists of two thermometers, of 
which one has its bulb coated with muslin kept 
moistened with water. The principle of the 
instrument, as explained by Scott, is that as 
long as the atmosphere is not saturated with 
moisture, evaporation will take place from any 
damp surface exposed to it, such as the moist 
coating of the wet bulb. If the air be saturated, no 
evaporation is possible, and the two thermo- 
meters will read alike ; but if it be not -= 
rated the temperature :of the coated bulb wi 
fall until it reaches a certain point intermediate 
between the temperature of the dry-bulb ed 
mometer and of the dew-point. Once te 
limit is reached, if the supply of water be .* 
constant, the wet bulb will not change ” 
indication unless the actual amount of moisture 
in the air varies. The facility with which — 
instrument may be used is not the least poin 
in its favour; but, as will readily be —— 
stood, this type of hygrometer — 
satisfactorily used out of doors in Irosty 
weather. 

The third kind, the chemical hygrometer, = 
described by Atkinson, consists, in princip ae : 
passing a known volume of air over a s - 
stance which readily absorbs moisture — 


” Q- 
* Consult Scott’s ‘‘ Elementary Meteorology, pa 
p. 103; Ganot’s “Physics,” 1893, P- 377) 4 
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chloride of calcium, for instance. The sub- 
stance having been weighed before the passage 
of the air, and then afterwards, the increase in 
weight represents the amount of aqueous 
vapour in the air. This, and hygrometers of a 
similar kind, are very useful for demonstration 
purposes, but require too much attention to be 
of much practical use where a continuous 
record is desired. At the same time when care 
has been taken to make the chloride of calcium 
as dry as possible, so as not to be in any sense 
saturated by hygrometric conditions obtaining 
before it is frst weighed, excellent results may 


be calculated upon. 
en ae oe 


GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


CHURCH, FULHAM.—The new Church of St. 
Oswald, West Brompton, was consecrated on the 
ond inst. by the Lord Bishop of London. The site 
for the church has been given by Colonel Gunter, 
and the nave of the church has been built with tem- 
porary chancel. The style is late Perpendicular and 
the architect Mr. A. J. Hopkins. 

CHURCH RESTORATION, CHIDDINGSTONE. — In 
commemoration of the Queen’s Diamond Jubilee the 

arish church of St. Mary has been restored. The 
old high-backed pews have been replaced by open 
seats ; new choir stalls of English oak have been 

laced in the chancel, which has been thrown open ; 
the font has been removed from the central aisle, 
and replaced on the site of the old vestry ; the old 
carved oak cover has been replaced and suspended 
by a balance chain; oak panelling has been 
erected round the chancel. The architect was Mr. 
McCarteney, and the work has been carried out by 
Messrs. Maides & Co., of Croydon. 

MEMORIAL CHURCH, BROCCO BANK, SHEFFIELD. 
—The Archbishop of York consecrated, a few days 
ago, the Church of St. Augustine, Brocco Bank, 
erected in memory of Archdeacon Favell.. The style 
is Early English. The length is 133 ft., width 50 ft., 
and height of interior 50ft. There is a massive 
tower, height 110 ft. Light is chiefly admitted 
through the clearstory windows. The whole con- 
gregation will be massed in the nave, the side aisles 
being only used as ambulatories. The accommoda- 
tion at present is for 650, but when the cruciform 
character of the church is carried out by the ad- 
dition of transepts the church will seat 750. A 
carved oak communion table has been presented by 
Colonel Cutler ; a carved oak pulpit by Miss Eliza 
Favell ; a Bath stone font with semi-relievo carving 
by Mr. C. F. Longden ; a brass lectern by Mrs. 
Arthur Thomas ; tapestry dorsal hangings by Mr. J. 
D. Webster, who has also presented the marble 
tesselated figure of St. Augustine, the patron saint, 
to be inserted in the pavement; a carved oak 
credence table by Mrs. and Miss Tozer, &c. Mr, J 
D. Webster has been the architect. The contractor 
was Mr. James Fidler. Messrs. Badger & Son have 
done the joinering work, Messrs. Chadwick Brothers, 
the roofing, and Mr. Hickson, the plumbing. 

RESTORATION OF CHANCEL, LONDONTHORPE, 
NEAR GRANTHAM.—A faculty has been applied for 
by the Trustees of the late Earl of Dysart for the 
restoration of the chancel of Londonthorpe Church. 
This part of the church, which is Perpendicular in 
style, has fallen very much into decay ; so much so 
that it is imperative to include in the work about to 
be carried out : taking down the south wall with its 
traceried windows, sedilia, &c., and rebuilding the 
same ; a new roof, with moulded and carved prin- 
cipals, covered with lead, and new flooring to altar- 
Space in dressed red and white Mansfield stone 
geometrically arranged. New Mansfield stone steps 
will lead up to the altar. In addition, the east 
window is to be reconstructed more in character 
with the church generally. We understand that the 
Trustees have placed the work in the hands of Mr. 
Charles Wm. Smith, of Grantham, who has prepared 
the necessary designs, and the same will be carried 
out under his supervision by Messrs. Nichols Bros., 
builders, of Oakham. 

_ PRIMITIVE METHODIST CHURCH, THORNABY, 
YORKSHIRE.—On the 8th inst. the foundation and 
memorial stones jof a new Primitive Methodist 
chapel were laid at Thornaby. The new church 
will seat 450 people. The choir and organ will be 
placed behind the pulpit, and there is to be a vestry 
also. The school is to be built immediately behind 
the choir, and it will be 45 ft. by 25 ft., and provi- 
Sion is also made for an infants’ room, 25 ft. by 15 ft. 
The building and site are to cost about 3,000/. Mr. 

Brown, Stockton, is the contractor, and the 
architect is Mr. T. W. Richardson, of Stockton. 

UP, CHURCH, GIFFNOCK, N,B.—The erection of 
Giffnock United Presbyterian Church will be com- 
menced shortly, the site selected being the rising 
fround on the east side of the Kilmarnock-road. 
The plan of the church shows a large nave witha 
small aisle, the entrance being obtained by a porch 
On the ground floor of the tower. The upper floors 
are arranged to be available as class or cloak rooms, 
= a minister’s vestry is arranged at the end of the 
church, adjacent to the pulpit, which is placed at 
the junction of the nave and the side aisle. The 
— will be accommodated on a raised platform at 

1¢ pulpit end of the church. Accommodation is 


obtained by adding a south transept. The architect 
is Mr. H. E. Clifford. 

WESLEYAN METHODIST MISSION HALL, EDIN- 
BURGH.—Building operations will shortly be com- 
menced with the new halls and other premises for 
the Wesleyan Methodist Edinburgh Mission. A site 
was recently acquired at the corner of Earl Grey- 
street and Wellington-place, the site being at present 
occupied by St. John’s School and two blocks of 
comparatively new tenements of shops and dwelling- 
houses. The street and basement floors have been 
planned as business premises. Ten shops with 
cellarage occupy these floors. The main entrance to 
the hall will be from Wellington-place by a corridor 
leading into a crush-room on an entresol floor. A 
staircase leads toa large hall on the first floor, and this 
hall is planned to accommodate, along with gallery, 
1,600 to 1,700 persons. At one end is provided a 
recess for platform and future organ-chamber, with 
retiring-rooms adjoining. On the first floor there is 
also arranged a small hall seated to accommodate 
280 persons, with platform at one end, and class- 
room and lavatory accommodation at the other. 
The whole of the upper floors are arranged for 
class-rooms, stores, and caretaker’s house. The 
whole scheme has been designed by and will be 
carried out under the direction of Messrs. Dunn & 
Findlay, architects, Edinburgh. The total cost of 
the scheme will be over 40,000l. 

PRIMITIVE METHODIST CHAPEL, CHURCH 
GRESLEY.—The Primitive Methodists of Church 
Gresley are erecting a chapel in Hastings-road. The 
plans, by Mr. H. Harper, architect, Nottingham, 
provide accommodation for two hundred people. 
Mr. Edwin Clarke, Woodville, secured the contract. 

IMPROVEMENTS AT PADDINGTON CHAPEL.—At 
Paddington Chapel various improvements are con- 
templated. A new organ is being built by Mr. Gern, 
of Notting Hill. Another member of the church 
has promised to present an oak pulpit, harmonising 
with the oak case of the new organ, and it is pro- 
posed to carry out, at an estimated cost of about 
5,000/., some additions and improvements to the 
buildings, consisting of a new front, with improved 
staircases and exits, a church parlour, additional 
vestry and class-rooms, a scheme of decoration, and 
new windows of coloured glass, also an installation 
of electric light. The plans and designs for the 
proposed work, as well as for the new pulpit and 
organ-case, have been prepared by Mr. Alfred 
Conder, architect, of Westminster. 

METHODIST FREE CHURCH, BLAYDON.—On the 
14th inst., at Blaydon, Sir James Joicey, M.P., laid 
the foundation stone of a new church and school 
for the United Methodist Free Church denomina- 
tion. Messrs. Bowman & Nicholson, of Newcastle, 
are the architects. The work will be carried out by 
Messrs. Davison & Bolam, of Blaydon. 

WINDSOR INDEPENDENT CHURCH, BELFAST.— 
The foundation-stone of this building has just been 
laid. The site is at the corner of Edinburgh-street 
and Lorne-street. The building is’ designed to 
accommodate about 450 people, the length being 
74 ft. and the width 58 ft. The material principally 
used in the walls will be brick, with Dumfries red 
sandstone dressings, and the style will be Gothic. 
The architects are Messrs. Fraser & Sons, and the 
builder Mr. James Kidd. 

WESLEYAN SCHOOLS, BOSTON.—The new Wes- 
leyan Sunday schools and society rooms at Boston, 
which have been erected on the site of the old day 
schools at the rear of the Wesleyan Centenary 
Chapel, in Red Lion-street, were opened on the 
5th inst. The new schools have been erected by 
Mr. W. Greenfield, of Boston, from plans by Messrs. 
Gelder & Kitchin, of Hull. The building contains 
sixteen class-rooms—six on the ground floor and 
ten on the first floor. The lower class-rooms open 
into a large central hall, 50 ft. by 36 ft. and the 
class-rooms on the first floor open on to a gallery 
surrounding the central hall. The woodwork is for 
the most part pitch pine and oak. There are three 
main entrances, and six doors communicating with 
the chapel. The building is heated throughout with 
hot water. Mr. Greenfield’s contract was 2,000/., 
and the total expenditure is estimated at 2,400/. 

GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL, NEWCASTLE.—The Council 
of the Girls’ Public Day School Company, Limited, 
have purchased a site in Eskdale-terrace, Jesmond, 
from the Corporation, upon which to erect a girls’ 
high school. Plans for the new building have been 
prepared by Messrs. Oliver & Leeson, architects, 
Newcastle, and the contract has been let to Mr. G. H. 
Mauchlen. The building, as proposed to be built, 
is a three-story|one, the materials to be used being 
red brick, the upper portion being faced with 
rough cast, and the roofs covered with green slates. 
The front elevation is divided into a centre portion 
and two wings, relief being further gained by 
projecting oriel windows on the first floor, while the 





wings have large bays on the ground floor, The 


imain entrance porch is placed in the centre of 


the main front, and a waiting-room and enquiry- 
room, with a room for the head mistress and 
a class-room are reached from it. Immediately 
behind these is the large hall, 61 ft. long and 
about 30 ft. wide. In the wings are cloak-rooms, 
lavatories, and conveniences, as well as the stair- 
cases, and also class-rooms, each wing having its own 
entrance for seniors and juniors respectively, while 
the tradesmen’s entrance is at the back of the north 


monaen by chairs for about 350 persons, and the | wing. On the first floor are nine class-rooms, 
Plan is so arranged that additional space can be accommodating about 220 students, a room for the 





assistant mistresses, a broad corridor, and lavatory 
accommodation, &c. On the second floor there are 
two class-rooms, accommodating fifty-two pupils, a 
chemical laboratory, bath-room, scullery, &c. In 
the mansard over the centre portion of the building 
are dining-rooms and studios, and also a large 
kitchen and servants’ bedrooms. Altogether the 
school has class-room accommodation for over 320 
pupils. The building will be heated by means of a 
hot-water apparatus placed in a chamber under the 
seniors’ cloak-room, and, in addition, open ventilating 
fireplaces are placed in all the rooms. A bicycle 
shed is provided in the grounds. 

SCHOOLS, QUAINTON, BUCKs.—New schools have 
just been completed and opened at Quainton. The 
architects are Messrs. W. F. Taylor & Son, of 
Aylesbury and Bierton; and the builders, Messrs, 
Cannon & King, of Quainton. The size of the 
mixed school is 60 ft. by 21 ft. 6 in.; the infants’ 
school, 22 ft. by 21 ft. 6 in. ; the babies’ room, 18 ft. 
by 20 ft.; class-rooms, 18 ft. by 20 ft.; and cloak- 
rooms, 16 ft. by 9 ft. The infants’ room is divided 
from the main school by a brick wall. 

TECHNICAL SCHOOL, HARROGATE.—On the 17th 
inst. the foundation stone of a technical school was 
laid at Harrogate. The building will be situate 
at the junction of East Parade and Bower-road. 
The portion at present being erected contains the 
following rooms :—On the ground floor is a cook- 
ing-room, with scullery and store-room adjoining, a 
room for building construction, and, in connexion 
with the Art Department, a room for advanced 
modelling, and a large room for life and antique 
study ; two classrooms are also provided on this 
floor for bookkeeping, dressmaking, and other pur- 
poses. On the first floor are lecture-room and paint- 
ing room, en suite, and head master’s room adjoin- 
ing, and a physics laboratory and a chemical labora- 
tory and lecture-room, with balance and store-rooms 
attached. On the basement are a manual-room 
and a spare-room, besides the usual provision 
for heating and other cellars. The entrance is 
facing Haywra-crescent, and the staircase is in a 
central position. The corridors and laboratories 
will be lined with glazed bricks, dado height. 
The other rooms will have pitch pine dados. The 
school when eventually completed. will contain 
six or seven additional rooms. The building is 
being carried out under the superintendence of Mr. 
W. J. Morley, architect, of Bradford and Harrogate, 
whose design was selected in competition. The 
contractors for the building are:—Mr. R. Airton, 
mason ; Mr. Linskill, joiner ; Messrs, Fortune & 
Calverley, plasterers ; Mr. Shepherd, slater (all the 
above of Harrogate); Mr. G. Thompson, plumber 
(Leeds); Mr. F. Holdsworth, painter (Saltaire), 
Mr. Easton is acting as clerk of works. 

OFFICES FOR THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CoM- 
PANY, SWANSEA.—The directors of the Prudential 
Insurance Company have approved of plans pre- 
pared by Mr. J. P. Rowlands for the erection of a 
set of offices on the site of two of the oldest shops 
in Wind-street. The new premises are to be com- 
menced early in the new year. 

VICTORIA HALL, BOURTON - ON - THE - WATER, 
OXFORD.—The Victoria Hall, which is to perpetuate 
in Bourton-on-the-Water the memory of the 
Diamond Jubilee of Queen Victoria, was opened 
recently. It is centrally situated, and is of local 
stone, with stone-tiled roof, and the architects were 
Messrs. Prothero & Phillott, of Cheltenham. On 
the ground floor there is a billiard-room 24 ft. by 
18 ft., a reading-room 23 ft. by 13 ft., and a com- 
mittee-room. There are two staircases, one of 
which leads from the committee-room to the stage 
in the large room above. The large hall upstairs 
measures 50 ft. by 24 ft. The builders were Messrs. 
Alfred Clifford & Son, of Bourton-on-the-Water. 

PROPOSED NEW INFECTIOUS HOSPITAL FOR 
DEWSBURY DISTRICT. — The Local Government 
Board, who were appealed to by Soothill Nether 
Council and by private owners not to sanction the 
scheme for a new hospital at Mitchell Laithes, 
within their district, have given sanction to the 
scheme, which involves an estimated outlay of 
21,9501. The hospital proper will be of one story, 
and will, in the several blocks, contain fifty-six beds. 
The architects are Messrs. Holtom & Fox, of Dews- 
bury. 

CO-OPERATIVE BAKERY AT BEDLINGTON.—A 
co-operative bakery was opened at Hollymount, 
Bedlington, on the Ioth inst. The new building, 
which is of red brick with stone facings, has been 
erected at a cost of 1,oool., by Mr. R. Baxter, 
builder, of Blyth, in accordance with plans prepared 
by Messrs. Boolds & Hardy, architects, Morpeth. 
HOTEL EXTENSION, GULLANE, N.B.—Additions 
are being made to the new hotel, Gullane. The 
hotel, as enlarged, will have over thirty bedrooms, a 
new dining-room to accommodate sixty persons, 
also private dining-room, and billiard-room. The 
additions will cost over 4,oo0o/. Messrs. Dunn & 
Findlay, Edinburgh, are the architects. 

INFIRMARY, NORWICH.—On the 13th inst. the 
foundation stone was laid of the Jenny Lind 
Infirmary, which is a Diamond Jubilee memorial. 
The new infirmary will consist, when completed, 
of two wings, radiating at an angle from the 
centre or administration block, behind which, and 
beyond the corridor which leads across from 
ward to ward, are the servants’ apartments, 
kitchen, and other offices. The style is Free 





Renaissance and the materials are red brick with 
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stone dressings, the roofs being covered with 
Broseley tiles. The centre block is of two stories 
with an attic in the roof. The middle bay, which 
terminates in a pediment with finials on either side 
and upon the summit, is enriched with carved panels. 
The principal entrance is by an arched doorway. 
On the right of the hall as soon as entered is the 
board-room, and other rooms on the ground floor 
are set apart for the use of the nurses, who 
will have sleeping accommodation on the floor 
above. Behind the kitchen, which lies across the 
corridor, are the scullery, larder, &c. On the other 
side of the passage running through to the back are 
the stores and the servants’ sewing-room, and above 
are their sleeping apartments. Outside will be the 
coal and coke store, temporary laundry, &c. In- 
coming patients will be received in the room behind 
the board-room, but approach is from a passage 
entrance alongside the administration block, 
and not by the main entrance. The east ward 
—that now in course of erection—will be 
a large apartment. At the outer end is the day- 
room for the children, a semicircular apartment. 
The floor of the ward is raised some three feet or 
more from the ground level, the walls being carried 
on arches and girders. At the end of the ward 
nearest the main corridor is a smaller one, and close 
by it is the ward kitchen. Very nearly opposite the 
entrance and across the corridor a passage leads to 
the operating theatre and the necessary rooms con- 
nected therewith, which will stand in the grounds 
behind the infirmary and out of sight from the road. 
The isolation ward will be placed at the boundary 
of the grounds, and will be only of a temporary 
character at present. The entrance gates and 
boundary walls are not provided for under the pre- 
sent contract. The main gateway will be opposite 
to the administration department, and a drive will 
be formed so as to enable carriages to traverse the 
grounds and draw up at the steps. The architects 
for the new infirmary are Messrs. E. Boardman & 
Son. Mr. Thomas H. Yelf is the contractor. 

BUILDING IN DEVONSHIRE - SQUARE, CITY.—A 
block of offices is being erected on the site of No. 15, 
Devonshire-square. Externally the new building is 
erected in red brick with Monk’s Park stone dress- 
ings. The five stories contain suites of rooms, 
while on the first floor a board-room is provided. 
A special feature at the rear of the ground floor is 
the strong-room. The building has been designed 
by Mr. Howard Chatfeild Clarke, of Bishopsgate- 
street Within, and Messrs. Woodward & Co., of 
Finsbury, are the contractors. 

ABATTOIR, BRIGHTON.—At the Royal Pavilion, 
3righton, on the 6th inst., Mr. H. P. Boulnois, 
M. Inst.C.E., held an inquiry into the application of 
the Brighton Town Council to the Local Govern- 
ment Board for sanction to borrow 3,396/. for 
slaughter-house purposes. The Town Clerk (Mr. 
F. J. Tillstone) informed the Inspector that there 
had been three loans in connexion with the under- 
taking, namely, in April, 1892, one of 7,000/. for the 
main building ; in May, 1894, 500/. for approach 
roads to the main slaughter-house, and in May, 
1896, 1,1501. for private slaughter-house and Superin- 
tendent’s house, so that the total loans hitherto 
sanctioned amounted to 8,650/. for the slaughter- 
house and other works in connexion therewith. The 
actual cost had been 12,0461. odd, and the applica- 
tion now was for sanction to borrow 3,396/., being 
the difference between the amount already sanc- 
tioned to be borrowed and the actual outlay on the 
buildings. The Borough Surveyor (Mr. May) ex- 
plained in detail the various items which the loan 
asked for embraced. 

PusLic HALL, POLLOKSHAWS, N.B.—Sir John 
Stirling Maxwell, Bart., M.P., has presented a suite of 
public halls to the burgh of Pollokshaws. The new 
hall is built on a site at the corner of Barrhead-road 
and Bengall-street. The principal entrance is from 
Barrhead-road, the door being underneath the clock 
tower. Immediately on the right there is a vesti- 
bule and a corridor, with cloak-rooms and other 
recesses in front. The large hall, which has a 
gallery and balconies, accommodates about 800 
people ; the small hall, which has also a gallery, 
accommodating about 200 people. There are 
various ante-rooms, &c., kitchen, and janitor’s 
house. The total cost is between 16,000/. and 
20,0001. The architect is Dr. Rowand Anderson. 

NEW THEATRE ROYAL, SHREWSBURY.—On the 
y2th inst. the new Theatre Royal, Shrewsbury, was 
opened. The interior has been reconstructed, 
whilst the outside walls have been considerably 
altered and added to. The principal entrance 
is approached from Shoplatch. From this en- 
trance a stone staircase, with decorated ceiling 
(and walls covered with Japanese paper), leads 
on to the crush-room, and from this ladies 
and gentlemen’s cloak-rooms are reached, also 
the refreshment-room. A suite of rooms is also 
provided for the management. The upper circle is 
approached by a wide staircase, and in connexion 
with this ladies and gentlemen’s retiring-rooms and 
cloak-rooms are provided. The pit is a large one. 
The walls are covered with glazed porcelain tiles 
and filled in above with a warm-tinted wall-paper, 
and the ceiling is formed into decorated panels and 
scrol's. Retiring-rooms are also provided for this 
part of the house, and a saloon bar has also been 
constructed. The gallery is approached from the 
road at the side of the theatre. A stone staircase 
leads directly to it. Adjoining the stage are the 





necessary property-rooms, &c. The stage is sepa- 
rated from the auditorium by a brick wall carried 
up through the roof, and the opening may be shut 
off with a steel and asbestos fire-resisting curtain. 
The exits from all parts are so arranged that the 
auditorium can be cleared in the space of a very 
few minutes. All doors are made to open outwards, 
and are fitted with patent automatic panic bolts. A 
feature of the building is the canopy which forms a 
shelter for the early arrivals, and also shields the 
carriage patrons from inclement weather. The 
theatre is heated throughout by hot water on the 
low-pressure system, with American radiators. 
Hydrants and fire-appliances are provided on each 
floor. The ventilation of the house has been carried 
out on the Honeyman system. The decorations of 
the building are French Renaissance in style. 
The main ceiling is divided up into twelve panels, all 
freely treated, the four corners being fitted in with 
paintings representing musical trophies and flowers. 
The stage opening is draped by crimson tableaux 
curtains, and the subject paintings above represent 
Art, Music, and Comedy. The whole of the work 
has been carried out under.the personal superin- 
tendence of the architect, Mr. John P. Briggs, 
of London. Mr. James Davie has been clerk 
of works. The following are the names of the 
principal firms engaged in the construction and 
fitting up of the building :—Builder, Mr. Thomas 
Morris, Shrewsbury; steel constructional work, 
Messrs. Deane, Ransome, & Co., London ; fibrous 
plaster and artistic decorations, Messrs. F. de Jong, 
London ; dress circle tip-up chairs, Messrs. Shool- 
bred & Co., London ; stalls, pit, and upper circle 
seating, Messrs, A. R. Dean, Ltd., Birmingham ; hot 
water heating, Messrs. Scull Bros., Shrewsbury ; 
electric light, Messrs. Lea, Son, & Co., Shrewsbury ; 
hydrants, Messrs. Merryweather, London; gas 
arrangement and fireproof curtain, Messrs. Vaughan 
& Brown, Ltd., London ; ornamental stained glass, 
Messrs. A. Clark & Co., London; canopy, Messrs. 
McDowal, Stevens & Co., Glasgow ; mosaic floors, 
Rust’s Vitreous Mosaic Company, London ; tiling 
to pit, Porcelain Tile Company, Cobridge ; ventila- 
tion, Messrs. Crittal & Co., London; stage appli- 
ances, Mr. J. I. Lyon, St. Mary Axe, London ; sani- 
tary appliances, Messrs. Macfarlane & Co., Glasgow ; 
and the Water Carriage Company, Sheffield. 

CONSERVATIVE CLUB, HIGH WYCOMBE.—A new 
Conservative Club in the High-street, High Wycombe, 
has just been opened. The building has a frontage 
to High-street of about 28 ft. 6 in. Approaching 
the building from High-street, access is first gained 
by a vestibule to a smoking-room. A staircase leads 
to a reading-room, 30 ft. by 18 ft., and on the first 
floor there is a committee-room, and a billiard- 
room for two tables. The second floor is devoted 
to the steward’s apartments. The club buildings 
have been erected by Mr. G. KB. Gibson, from 
designs prepared by Mr. A. Vernon, of London 
and High Wycombe. 

DEVELOPMENT OF BARRY.—Large developments, 
says the Western Mail, are still taking place in the 
Barry district. Everywhere building is going on 
rapidly ; one of the largest new buildings is the 
offices of the Barry Dock and Railway Company. 
Schools, hospitals, hotels, and public offices are 
either being arranged for or are in course of construc- 
tion ; land has been laid out and houses built in all 
directions to meet the demand of those having work 
at the docks and in the neighbourhood. Many 
business men who have their work in Cardiff 
reside at Barry, and there is great demand for good- 
class villa property in the better parts of the town. 
Some rew suburban villas are about to be built off 
Tynewydd-road, and Messrs. J. P. Jones, Richards, & 
Budgen, of Carditf, are acting as the agents. 

PRESBYTERIAN HALL, SWALWELL, DURHAM.— 
On the 17th inst. the Presbyterian Hall, erected by 
the Swalwell Presbyterian body, was opened. The 
new building stands directly opposite the old 
church in Market-lane. The total cost of the new 
hall will be nearly 1,200/7. It has accommodation 
for 500 people. Messrs. Badenoch & Bruce, of 
Newcastle, were the architects, and the contractor 
was Mr. H. Atkinson, of Blaydon. 

NEW BRANCH OF THE LONDON JOINT STOCK 
BANK, WOOD-STREET, CITY, E.C.—The site of the 
new bank comprises a superficial area of about 
3,600 ft., and was formerly occupied by the Church 
of St. Michael, Wood-street. The bank will occupy 
about two-thirds of the ground floor and about haif 
of the basement for their own purposes, letting off 
the upper floors for offices, access to which is pro- 
vided by a separate entrance and fireproof staircase 
from Wood-street. The front to Wood-street (which 
faces down Gresham-street), isa free treatment of 
Italian Renaissance in Portland stone, with Swedish 
red granite dressings to the entrance doorway of the 
bank. The clock, which was such a conspicuous 
feature in the old church, has been refixed on the 
front of the new building. The building throughout 
is of fire-resisting materials, and will be lighted by 
electric light. Messrs. Davis & Emanuel, of Fins- 
bury-circus, were architects for the building. The 
fitting-up of the bank proper was carried out by 
Mr. Creese Harrison, of Cannon-street, the bank’s 
architect. The substructure was carried out by Mr. 
John Greenwood, of Arthur-street West, and the 
superstructure by the general contractors, Messrs. 
Ashby & Horner, of Aldgate. Messrs. Dennett & 
Ingle, Whitehall, supplied the iron and steel con- 
structive work and the fire-resisting floors. The 


patent Paving and Construction Company, of West. 
minster, executed the concrete staircases. Mr, John 
Tann, of Newgate-street, supplied the steel strong 
rooms; Messrs. Archd. Smith & Stevens, the 
hydraulic lift ; Messrs. A. Emanuel & Sons, Limited 
carried out the electric light installation ; Messrs’ 
De Grelle Houdret supplied the mosaic flooring, and 
Messrs. Daymond & Son executed the carving to 
stone front. Luxfer prisms are provided to increase 
the light. 

HOSPITAL, KINGSTON-ON-THAMES, —The Kingston 
Victoria Hospital was opened recently by the Duke 
of Cambridge. On the right of the entrance to the 
building there is a room for the matron and a store. 
room ; to the left, a room which may be used by 
convalescents, committee meetings, or as a dining- 
room. Towards the back of the building there is a 
corridor, 6 ft. wide running right and left of the 
main entrance, and terminating at each end in a 
ward containing four beds. The ward on the 
left will be used for men, and that on the right 
for women. From each ward there is a narrow 
passage capable of being completely closed from 
communication with the ward and leading to a 
room fitted up with a bath and other necessary 
arrangements. Joining the wards is a nurses’ room 
for the use of both night and day attendants. The 
corners of the wards, both floor and ceiling, are 
rounded off to facilitate cleaning. The wards are 
warmed by Shorland's hot-air stoves. Opposite the 
entrance hall is a doorway leading to a staircase to 
the upper floor, completely isolating that part of the 
building, which is devoted to the use of the staff. 
On the ground floor at the rear is a kitchen and the 
usual offices. Right and left of the staircase are 
rooms devoted to dispensing and operating. Major 
Macaulay, the Borough Surveyor, !acted as architect. 

OPERATING THEATRE, MILL-ROAD INFIRMARY, 
LIVERPOOL.—This addition was opened on the 16th 
inst. The operating room is situated on the top flat 
of the infirmary. The theatre has been built by Mr. 
William Hall, from the designs of Mr. C. H, 
Lancaster, architect to the union. 

INSTITUTE, CATRINE, AYR.—The A. M. Brown Insti- 
tute was opened at Catrine on the 16thinst. The insti- 
tute, built with Ballochmyle sandstone, from plans 
by Mr. R. S. Ingram, Kilmarnock, comprises a 
general reading-room, a ladies’ reading room and 
retiring-room, a ladies’ recreation-room, gymnasium 
and general recreation-room, billiard-room, board 
and committee room, janitor’s house, and baths 
and lavatories for male and female members. All 
the rooms are on the ground floor, excepting the 
board-room, which occupies the second floor of the 
tower. 

LODGING-HOUSE, LEITH.—It is proposed to erect 
a new lodging-house at the corner of Shore and 
Water’s Close, Leith, the warrant for which was 
granted at last Dean of Guild Court. The lodging- 
house will have accommodation for tgo beds. The 
cost of:the building will be about 2,500/., and it has 
been designed by Mr. J. W. Maclean, architect, 
Edinburgh. 


_ 
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SANITARY AND ENGINEERING NEWS. 


RESERVOIR, GAINSBOROUGH.—A new water tower 
and reservoir, provided ata cost of about 7,000l., 
have just been opened at Gainsborough. The length 
of the rising main from the artesian boring to the 
tower is 2,000 yards, with a total rise of 103 ft. 
The reservoir has a storage capacity of 1,004,350 
gallons. The tower is 75 ft. in height, and the tank 
will hold about 7,200 gallons of water, sufficient to 
supply the town for three or four days. The whole 
of the work has been carried out in accordance 
with the plans and under the supervision of Mr. 
Henry Riley, Surveyor and Engineer to the Council. 
Mr. B. Roberts, of Gainsborough, was the con- 
tractor. 

NEW WATER SCHEME, PORTHCAWL.—Mr. Brough 
Taylor, C.E., of London, has been engaged by the 
Urban District Council to prepare plans, specifica- 
tions, &c., for the new water supply for Porthcawl. 

SEWAGE DISPOSAL, TAUNTON.—Colonel A. G. 
Durnford, R.E., held jan inquiry on behalf of the 
Local Government Board at Taunton, recently, into 
the application by the Town Council for powers to 
borrow 18,250l. for purposes of sewage disposal. 
The Town Clerk (Mr. J. H. Kite) pointed out that 
7,000/, of the money required was to be applied to 
the purchase of Landbrook Farm for irrigation 
purposes, and the remaining 11,250/. would be 
applied to the carrying out of works for, and adopt 
ing the existing sewage works to, the septic tank 
system in accordance with the scheme drawn up by 
Mr. A. J. Martin, of Exeter (Messrs. Cameron, 
Cull, & Martin). The usual formal evidence ‘was 
given and the inspector subsequently visited the 


works, 
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FOREIGN. 


FRANCE.—The Académie des Beaux-Arts on Satur 
day elected M. Cormon as a member in place of the 
late M. Lenepveu. The new Academician is fifty- 
three years of age. He was a pupil of Portacls, 
Fromentin, and Cabanel. He has been an exhibitor 
since 1868, and obtained the Prix de Salon in 1875s 
the Medal of Honour in 1887, and the Grand Prix 
at the Universal Exhibition in 1889. He is = 
“ Officier ” in the Legion of Honour. Among his mos 








important works may be mentioned “ Les Niebelun 
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en” (Lisieux Museum), the “ Mort de Ravana” 
Toulouse Museum), “Cain” (in the Luxembourg) 


the “ Vainqueurs de Salamine” (Rouen Museum), 
«“ Bataille de Graves,” “Les Funerailles d'un 


a » «Une Forge” (in the Luxembourg), and 
lastly the large scheme of decoration for new 





‘atural History Museum. M. Defrasse has been 

pert official architect to the Bank of France, 
in place of the late M. Crétin; and his place as 
Inspector of Works at the large palace at the 
Champs Elysées has been taken by M. Olivier. 
-__M. Brebant has been instructed to prepare 
the plans for the new Institute of Biology 
which is to be built next to the Pasteur Institute. 
___M. Henri Cros, the sculptor, has completed the 
model which he has made of the monument to 
Corot. The monument, which is to be executed in 
« Pate de Verre,” will consist of a stele with a bas- 
relief of two mymphs symbolising “ Le Poeme 
pastoral,” and at the sides two figures representing 
Morning and Evening. At the top is a medallion of 
Corot, at the base his palette —-—The Town Council 
of Lyons have decided to give the name of Puvis de 
Chavannes to the present “ Place des Hospices,” one 
of their finest streets——-A new Prefecture Hotel 
and Tribunal of Commerce are to be built at 
Lorient. M. Roll, the painter, has completed a 
large picture intended for the Versailles Museum, 
representing the laying of the first stone of the 
Alexandre III. bridge. M. Gervex is preparing for 
the 1900 exhibition an immense picture of the coro- 
nation of Nicholas II. in the @hurch of the Assumption 
at Moscow, which will be exhibited in the Russian 
section——A_ large infirmary for the aged was 
opened on Sunday at Montrouge.——The jury of 
the competition opened by the Corporation of 
Pontoise for the construction of a savings bank 
has selected for execution the design by M, 
Guilbart, of Paris; the second premium has 
been awarded to M. Beaudouin, of Pontoise, 
and the third to M. Charpentier, of Gagny.—— 
The death is announced, at the age of 72, of M. 
Louis Ernest Lheureux, Honorary Architect to the 
City of Paris. He was a pupil of Labrouste, and 
obtained medals of the first class in 1873 and 1878. 
He was architect of some important works, among 
the principal of which were the library of the Ecole 
de Droit, the new warehouses at Berny, and the 
new buildings of the Faculté de Droit, recently 
inaugurated. 
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PROFESSIONAL AND BUSINESS ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
—The business of Mr. Henry Hope, heating and 
ventilating engineer, Birmingham (established in 
1818) has been converted into a limited company 
under the title of ““ Henry Hope & Sons, Limited.” 
It will be carried on at the same address, 55, Lionel- 
street, Birmingham.——Arrangements have been 
made by which the practice of the late Mr. J. Gibbons 
Sankey, of Manchester, has been assigned to and 
will be carried on by Mr. Thomas W. Cubbon and 
his brother, Mr. J. Cubbon, who was for some years 
Mr. Sankey’s principal assistant. 

EDINBURGH AND LEITH MASTER BUILDERS 
ASSOCIATION.—The annual dinner of the Edinburgh 
and Leith Master Builders’ Association was held in 
the Royal British Hotel, Edinburgh, on the 8th inst., 
and was attended by over 120 gentlemen. Mr. 
John Lownie occupied the chair, and in welcoming 
the delegates who were present from Glasgow, 
Perth, Dundee, and Aberdeen, said the building 
trade all over the country was in an exceptionally 
busy condition. The toast of ‘The Queen and the 
Royal Family” having been honoured, the Chair- 
man proposed “The Magistrates and Council of 
Edinburgh and Leith.” Councillor Douglas and, 
Councillor Fisher, Leith, acknowledged the toast 
Mr. Rex submitted the toast of “The Edinburgh 
and Leith Master Builders’ Association.” Mr. 
William Forrest, replying, said their Association was 
started about eighteen or nineteen years ago, with a 
membership of something like ‘sixty, composed 
Wholly of masons. They had now a membership of 
Over 170, and they had amalgamated with them 
joiners and plumbers, and he hoped they would 
press forward towards having all connected with 
the building trades united into one. “The Repre- 
sentatives and Members of Kindred Associations ” 
was proposed by Mr. Drysdale, and replied to by 
Mr. Forbes, Mr. M‘Ewan, and Bailie Selkirk, 
Glasgow ; ex-Bailie M‘Leish, Perth; Mr. James 
Worling, Aberdeen ; and Mr. James Buirie, Dundee. 
Mr, Drysdale proposed “The Architects and Sur- 
veyors,” which was acknowledged by Mr. Hunter 
Crawford, who referred to the loss the profession 
had recently sustained in the death of Mr. Hamilton 
Beattie ; and by Mr. Carfrae and Mr. Lawrence. 

Our Merchants and Contractors” was proposed 
by |Mr Elliot, and responded to by Councillor 
Graham Yool, Leith. Other toasts followed. 

EXCAVATIONS AT WAVERLEY ABBEY.—The 
council of the Surrey Archeological Society have 
— a statement showing the work that has been 
tan done in regard to the excavations at 
a aoe Abbey. The first points of interest dis- 
or herpae the west end of the chapter-house 
the a at remains of its beautiful doorway. It was 
Will oe to continue the excavations, and Mr. 
Moen set about clearing the chapter- 
Poem € slype or covered way adjoining, to 

riginal level. Since then the ground south of 





the cloister, and lying between the cellarium and 
monks’ dormitory, has been explored, with the 
result that now may be seen the kitchen block, 
wholly uncovered ; the walls of the monks’ refec- 
tory, with the stone bench running along three 
sides ; portions of the walls of the calefactory, jor 
warming-room, and of some other rooms. The 
church, too, has been partially excavated, and, 
amongst other things, the divisions of the chapels in 
the transepts brought to light. East of the chapter- 
house and monks’ dormitory, according to the 
normal Cistercian plan, should be the infirmary with 
its hall, chapel (said to have been larger than that 
at Trinity College, Oxford), and kitchen offices, the 
abbot’s house, the prisons, &c. In the cloister, 
opposite the chapter-house door, the coffin was 
found of William Mauduit, the third Baron of 
Hanslape, and King’s Chamberlain, whose burial 
took place in October, 1194, as recorded in the 
annals of Waverley. North of this was one other 
interment, and to the south of it four more, that at 
the end having above it a plain stone slab without 
inscription. The importance of this discovery lies 
in the fact that the coffins were not of stone, as is 
usual in our abbeys, but of oak, almost as sound as 
on the day they were deposited here. Photographs 
and careful measurements having been taken, the 
earth was replaced. During the excavations many 
objects of interest have been brought to light, 
including window glass, some of it painted, with 
portions of the lead casements in which it was 
fixed; a large number of floor tiles, many having 
designs on them ; besides a great store of fragments 
of medieval pottery, some of considerable interest, 
and of glass vessels and other objects illustrative of 
the domestic life of a monastery. 

BRISTOL CLERKS OF WORKS AND BUILDERS’ 
FOREMEN’S ASSOCIATION.—The sixth annual dinner 
of the Bristol Clerks of Works and Builders’ Fore- 
men’s Association was held on the roth inst. at the 
Grand Hotel, Broad-street. Mr. F. Wills presided. 
The loyal and patriotic toasts having been 
honoured, Mr. J. N. Pike submitted “The Archi- 
tects,” and Mr. H. Dare Bryan and Mr. James 
Hart responded. Mr. J. Bale proposed the 
“ Builders.” Mr. A. Krauss, President of the Bristol 
Master Builders’ Association, acknowledged the 
toast, remarking that a great deal of their success 
depended upon their foremen. The previous 
speeches showed there was a very good feeling 
existing between the professions represented there. 
Mr. F. N. Cowlin (Vice-President of the Bristol 
Master Builders’ Association) said that the recent 
trouble in the building trade had made things very 
awkward for the foremen. Besides knowing the 
trade to which he was ‘apprenticed, a builder’s fore- 
man needed many qualifications. Builders wished 
the Association every success. The Chairman gave 
“The Association of Clerks of Works and Builders’ 
Foremen.” He believed that the general public 
were of the opinion that architects, builders, clerks 
of works, and builders’ foremen were at war, but 
this was quite erroneous, and he could see no reason 
for any clashing of interests. There was a question 
that affected architects, builders, clerks of works, 
and foremen, and that was whether work concern- 
ing them was being carried out in the most 
judicious, expeditious, and economical manner. He 
wished all success to their Association. Mr. W. 
Kidwell (President) said the progress made by the 
Association had been very satisfactory.during the 
past year. A number of very instructive papers had 
been read at the meetings, and the value of those 
papers had been great. Mr. R. Hillier (Secretary), 
also replied. Other toasts followed. 

THE LONDON SCHOOL BOARD AND RATES OF 
WaGEs.—At the meeting of the School Board for 
London on the 15th inst., at the offices on the 
Victoria Embankment, there was some discussion on 
the question of the rate of wages. The matter has 
been several times debated. Since the last occasion 
the Works Committee has been reconsidering the 
question. The Rev. Copeland Bowie, on behalf of 
that Committee, moved that the wages clause in 
building contracts be amended so as to read as 
follows: “ Where the London scale of wages shall 
apply the contractor shall pay to the workmen em- 
ployed by him not less than the rates of wages from 
time to time mutually agreed upon by the Central 
Association of Master Builders of London and the 
representatives of the unions of the various branches 
of the building trade, the agreed rates of wages at 
present recognised being set out in the schedule 
hereto ; or, in the case of any other trade, not less 
than such rates of wages as may be recognised by 
the Board and specified in the schedule. In 
all other districts where the London scale of 
wages shall not apply the contractor shall pay 
the workmen and all persons employed by him 
in connexion! with his contract, not less than 
the minimum standard rate of wages which 
may for the time being be usual and generally 
paid where such workmen are employed. For all 
and every breach by the contractor of this condition, 
and notwithstanding the condonation of any prior 
or other breach, the contractor shall,on demand, 
pay to the board, as liquidated damages and not as 
a penalty, the sum of 52.” Mr. Macnamara, as an 
amendment, proposed the omission of the words 
near the end of the clause, “which may for the 
time being be usual and generally paid where such 
workmen are employed,” and that there should be 
inserted instead “accepted between employer and 
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employed.” Father Brown seconded the amend- 
ment, which was carried by 17 to 14 votes. Father 
Brown moved a further amendment, adding words 
to the effect that in any case where there is no 
recognised standard rate of wages, the contractor 
shall deposit on the tender the rates which he 
proposes to pay for the work to be carried out 
under the contract. Mr. Macnamara seconded the 
amendment, which was carried by 23 to 21 votes. 
A proposal was then made to: refer the whole 
question back to the Works Committee, but this 
was rejected by 23 to 21 votes. The original 
motion as amended was then adopted. 

CRYSTAL PALACE COMPANY'S SCHOOL OF PRAC- 
TICAL ENGINEERING.—On the 16th inst. the certifi- 
cates awarded by the examiners of the Crystal 
Palace Company’s School of Practical Engineering 
were distributed in the lecture theatre of the school. 
Sir C. Rivers Wilson presided.. The examiner's 
report stated that the number of students who 
attended the lectures in the first year’s course was 
forty-nine, eligible for examination forty-seven, 
passed twenty-nine. The work of the students in 
the mechanical section was stated to be highly 
satisfactory. The students had been caretully 
trained, and a large percentage of those attending 
had gained a good practical knowledge of materials 
and their manufacture. The other sections of the 
school were highly spoken of by the examiners. 
The report of the examiners as to the electrical 
section stated that many of the students showed a 
keen appreciation of the commercial side of the 
engineering problems. The Chairman, before dis- 
tributing the certificates, said the drawbacks which 
persons of his generation suffered from in not 
having the opportunities presented to them in their 
day that were so freely given now were more than 
ever being borne in upon his mind. Thecertificates 
were then distributed, and some other speeches 
followed, 

CARDIFF MASTER BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION.—The 
annual dinner in connexion with the Cardiff Master 
Builders’ Association was held at the Royal Hotel 
on the 15th inst. The President (Mr. J. E. Turner) 
occupied the chair. In the course of the evening 
Mr. W. Symonds proposed “ The Health of Archi- 
tects and Surveyors,” and Mr. C. B. Fowler, the 
President of the South Wales and Monmouthshire 
Architects’ Society, in reply, spoke of the friendly 
feeling which existed between contractors and 
architects. The toast was also acknowledged by 
Mr. Charles Taylor. Mr. David Morgan (Messrs. 
James & Morgan, architects) proposed the toast of 
the evening, “ The Cardiff Master Builders’ Associa- 
tion,” and congratulated the President upon the fact 
that he had been re-elected for a second year, and 
Mr. H. E. Lattey upon being elected vice-president. 
The Chairman first replied. _ He wanted inserted in 
every bill of quantities a clause which would call 
the attention of the builder to the fact that there 
was a Workmen’s Compensation Act,an Employers’ 
Liability Act, and also an action at common law 
which every builder was entitled to. What he 
wanted was that justice should be done to every 
department of the trade. They also wanted a 
definite form of contract agreement ; an arbitration 
clause, for one thing, should be inserted. Mr, J. 
Gibson and Mr. D. Thomas also replied. Mr. W. T. 
Morgan submitted “ The Visitors,” coupled with the 
name of Mr. Alfre Thomas, M.P. Mr. Thomas 
responded. 

GLASGOW ARCHITECTURAL CRAFTSMEN SOCIETY. 
—The usual meeting of this Society was held on 
Friday, December 17, when papers were read by 
Mr. John Bowman and Mr. William H. Baxter. 
Mr. Bowmar. took for his subject “ Difficulties with 
Foundations.” He prefaced his remarks by explain- 
ing that the points he would touch on had come 
under his own observation in a building where he 
was engaged as Inspector of Works. The difficulties 
in the site were numerous owing to part of it being 
at one time used as a quarry. He explained the 
methods he adopted in overcoming them. Under- 
pinning—which had to be done to some of the ad- 
joining buildings and hollow walls—was also 
touched on. The lecturer made good use of the 
blackboard in drawing details of the site, founda- 
tions, &c., and the methods he resorted to in 
overcoming his difficulties. Mr. Baxter then read 
his paper on “Shoring and Slapping.” In 
introducing his subject the lecturer emphasised the 
fact that many tradesmen did not know any- 
thing of the difficult and risky operation of shoring 
and slapping old buildings. He said that it was quite 
a tempting of Providence the way in which a num- 
ber of alterations were carried out. He then went 
into the subject very fully and explained both needle 
and raking shoring as carried out in Glasgow. 
Raking shoring was not much used here owing to 
stone being so much employed instead of brick. In 
slapping, the position of the new beams and columns 
should be taken into account. Supports should 
be under the rybats of the openings above, chimney 
breasts should be supported, and all windows should 
be braced. He mentioned that he had no faith in 
cast-iron needles, as they were not so reliable as 
steel beams. Needles should not be wedged and 
driven tight more than was necessary, as the addi- 
tional stress was apt to shake the building. A number 
of diagrams were on exhibition illustrating this 
paper. 

GROSVENOR CHAPEL, MAYFAIR.—Application will 
be made to Parliament in the ensuing Session for 
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leave to bring ina Bill whereby it is proposed to 
abolish the perpetual curacy of the chapel, in South 
Audley-street, to enable the Rector of St. George, 
Hanover-square, parish, to serve the chapel as a 
chapel-of-ease to the parish church, and to vest the 
chapel and its site (now vested in the parish Vestry) 
in the Rector as incumbent. The chapel was built 
in 1730; in the vault were buried Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu, Lord Chesterfield, Ambrose 
Philips, John Wilkes, and, according to a statement 
in Notes and Queries of July, 1894, Colley Cibber. It 
seems, though, that Cibber was laid, with his parents, 
in the vaults beneath the (old) Danish Church in 
Wellclose-square. 

THE POLYTECHNIC, REGENT-STREET.—Medals, 
prizes, and certificates were presented to the suc- 
cessful students of the architectural, electrical and 
mechanical engineering, and mathematical classes at 
this institution on the 14th inst., by Mr. E. Bond, 
M.P., L.C.C. (chairman of the Technical Education 
Board). Mr. R. Mitchell, director of education, 
congratulated the students on the success which had 
attended these sections of work. The fact that the 
attendance in the architectural classes had increased 
in the year from 500 to 650 and that in engineering 
there had been an increase of 30 per cent., showed 
that the instruction given met the requirements of 
the artisan class. In the other classes there were 
similar increases, and the capacity of the building 
was severely tested to accommodate 3,000 or 4,000 
students attending various classes nightly. Awards 
were distributed among nearly 600 students. Mr. 
Bond said, as chairman of the Technical Education 
Board, he knew how excellent was the work of the 
Polytechnic, how deserving it was of every assist- 
ance the Board could afford, and while the work 
was carried on with the efficiency hitherto displayed 
that assistance would not be wanting. Dr. Garnett, 
secretary of the Technical Education Board, com- 
mended the architectural and similar classes as well 
calculated to meet the difficulty London lads found 
in obtaining training in the building trades. 

GLASGOW AND WEST OF SCOTLAND TECHNICAL 
COLLEGE.—The Scotch Education Department have 
awarded four Queen’s prizes, value 2/. each, to 
students of the Architectural Department of this 
College; namely, one in architectural design to 
James M. Alexander ; one in architecture to John M. 
Arthur ; and two in building construction, one to 
James A. Ferguson and the other to Robert Park. 
These prizes are awarded to those students who do 
best in the May examinations, and they are com- 
peted for by students in all parts of the United 
Kingdom. A series of most instructive visits have 
just been paid on Saturday afternoons by the 
students of this department. The structures visited 
in course of erection were :—Ruchill Hospital, 
Pollokshaws Town Hall, and Glasgow Bridge. One 
afternoon was spent at the Sewage Purification 
Works ; another at the Cathedral, when Professor 
Gourlay conducted a special architecture class visit 
for the study of the vaulting ; while on a third the 
Honours Stage Students joined the Craftsmen’s 
Society on a visit to the weir at present being con- 
structed on the Clyde. 

“LINO LATTICE” SOUND PROOFING.—The “ Lino 
Lattice” flooring (Thomas's patent) is a system of 
special pugging and a special non-conducting joist 
strip for rendering floors sound-proof in a sanitary 
manner. The pugging is put on in large flat bags 
filled with a mixture of two-thirds granulated cork 
and one-third sawdust. This is treated with sulphide 
of iron and sulphate of copper,|to render it vermin- 
proof. The bags are laid on a simple lattice between 
the joists, and a strip of the lino-lattice material, a 
species of felt but of tougher material (and a non- 
conductor of sound) is laid along the top of the joists, 
and the flooring boards go over this. The pugging 
is stated tobe half the cost of slag wool, and also 
about half the weight. It is supplied by the Lino 
Lattice Company, of Bristol, of which Mr. F. Gey is 
the manager F 

DUFFEY’Ss |DOWELLED Woop PAviING.—This 
pavement, some of which has just been laid for the 
Great Central Railway Company, in front of their 
terminus in- Marylebone, is an application to street 
paving of the Acme wood block flooring method. 
The paving blocks are only 3 in. thick, but are con- 
nected by hard wood dowels, so that a large portion 
of the paving becomes practically like one block, 
the blocks affording support to each other. It is 
claimed that they can be laid without concrete and 
without expert labour (that we rather doubt), and 
that tilting, lifting, or dislocation of the blocks is 
rendered impossible, as it obviously must be. The 
perfectly level surface obtained is no doubt easier 
for traffic than that of a wood pavement of which 
each block is separate, but we do not altogether see 
why there should be so much less rapid wear in the 
blocks themselves, or why 3 in. blocks should have 
the life of a 6 in. one laid by the ordinary method, 
though it would no doubt have a longer life than a 
3 in. block laid on the ordinary method. It is at all 
events a very smooth, compact, and workmanlike 
form of street pavement. 

PATENT INTERLOCKING GIRDERS.—We have 
before us a description anda wooden model of a 
new method of connecting rolled iron girders, 
patented by Mr. R. C. F. Wyatt and Mr. T. H 
Wyatt. The patent consists in having the beams 
rolled with a raised fillet on the upper side of the 
lower flanges, about half-way between the web and 


which are to rest upon the larger beams have a niche 
cut crosswise in the lower flange, at each end of the 
length of the beam, so as to correspond with and 
slip over the projecting fillet on the flange of the 
main beam. Thus the beams are securely tied 
together without rivetting, or without the necessity 
of depending on rivetting for the tie. Such beams 
would require more trouble in fitting together than 
by ordinary rivetting, but the connexion would no 
doubt be a very strong one, and the extra cost of 
manufacture and putting together would be partly 
compensated for by the absence or reduction of 
rivetting work. 

FONT, PARISH CHURCH, LAMBETH.—On the 18th 
inst. a font grave for baptising adults by immersion 
was dedicated as a memorial to Archbishop Benson 
in the parish church of Lambeth. The new font is 
in the baptistry immediately behind the one in 
ordinary use, and is designed after the general plan 
of one in the ruined church of St. Stephen in the 
Campagna at Rome. It consists of two concentric 
semi-circles with steps down on each side. The 
material used is Pavanazzo marble, with a kerbing 
of Languedoc marble. On an iron rail between the 
old and new fontisaninscription in open copper 
work, taken from the font at St. Sophia at Constanti- 
nople. The work has been executed by Messrs. 
Farmer & Brindley from designs prepared by Mr. 
J. Arthur Reeve, of Westminster.—7imes, 

SCOTTISH SOCIETY OF ART WORKERS.—The 
first general meeting of this Society was held on the 
14th inst. in the rooms of the Glasgow Institute of 
Architects, Pitt-street, Glasgow. Mr. James A. 
Morris, President, in the chair. The minutes of 
previous meetings held in connexion with the 
formation of the Society, together with the report of 
the council and treasurer’s statement, were read and 
approved, and the office-bearers and council who 
had acted hitherto were continued in office for the 
coming session. The President is Mr. James A. 
Morris,!Ayr; and the Vice-President is Mr. R. S. 
Lorimer, Edinburgh. The President said the lack 
of such a society had long been felt, and the repre- 
sentative nature of the membership, he felt assured, 
gave good promise of future activity and usefulness. 
He indicated the advantages which the society 
was likely to confer on art work and workers 


in Scotland in bringing together craftsmen, 
hitherto pursuing their work in __ isolation, 
for mutual study and encouragement, and 
by the introduction of crafts till now little 


practised north of the Border. Of these he 
instanced, among others, mosaic, enamels, lacquer, 
wood engraving, bookbinding, and lead and pewter 
work, and suggested the possibility in connexion 
with such of arranging for demonstrations by 
recognised masters of these crafts. — Various 
suggestions were made by the members present, 
and the feeling was generally expressed that, while 
the holding of public exhibitions of art work was 
one of the objects of the Society, it would be better 
to delay proceeding in this direction meantime ; and 
it was finally decided to have, and remitted to the 
council to arrange for,a first social meeting and 
private exhibition of work at an early date in 
Glasgow, and thereafter meetings and demonstra- 
tions of art work in Edinburgh and other centres. 

READING MASTER BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION.—A 
meeting of the master builders of Reading and the 
neighbourhood was held at the Queen’s Hall, Read- 
ing, on the 8th inst. Mr. James Catley presided, and 
the attendance numbered over 100. The meeting 
was addressed by Mr. Thomas F. Rider, ex-Presi- 
dent of the London Master Builders’ Association. 
Mr. E. B. Badcock moved :—‘‘ That it is desirable to 
form a Master Builders’ Association, with the object 
of promoting and protecting the interests of the 
building trades of the district, and that this meeting 
hereby pledges itself to protect such an associa- 
tion.” The motion was seconded by Mr. Mussel- 
white (Basingstoke) and carried unanimously. Sub- 
sequently a committee of twelve members was ap- 





pointed to draft rules for the assciation. 
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CAPITAL AND LABOUR. 


IRONWORKERS’ LABOURERS, ABERDEEN.—There 
has been a strike for a few weeks in this depart- 
ment, but the shipbuilders having taken the lead and 
given an advance of one shilling per week of wages 
the dispute is now over. 
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LEGAL. 


BREACH OF BUILDING BY-LAWS, 
COVENTRY. 
On the roth inst. at Coventry City Police- 
court, Thomas Broughton, of Clarendon-street, 
Earlsdon, was summoned at the instance of the 
City Engineer (Mr. J. E. Swindlehurst) for an 
offence against the Corporation’s building by-laws. 
The Town Clerk (Mr. L. Beard) told the magistrates 
that the by-!aw was one of importance, but it had toa 
considerable extent been disregarded for some time. 
It provided that each individual who erected a 
bnilding should, upon the completion thereof, send 
a written notice of such completion to the Engineer, 
and give him an opportunity of inspecting the 
building. The defendant remedied the defects as 
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to him. This was the first case taken under the 
by-law, and Mr. Beard did not press for a heav 
penalty. A fine of 5s. and costs was inflicted, ’ 





A WORKMAN’S CLAIM FOR Com. 
PENSATION. 
AT the Liverpool County Court, on the 12th inst 


before his Honour Judge Shand and a jury, Charles 
Thomas Moore, a joiner, living in Liverpool, brought 
an action under the Employers’ Liability Act against 
William Tomkinson & Sons, contractors and 
builders, to recover 150/. for personal injuries 
sustained by him while in the defendants’ employ in 
April last. Mr. Tobin (instructed by Mr. H. F. Neale) 
appeared for the plaintiff, and Mr. Collingwood 
Hope (instructed by Messrs. Tyrer, Kenion, & 
Co.) for the defendants.—The plaintift’s case Was 
that on April 26 last he was employed as a 
joiner by the defendants, who were erecting a 
refrigerating-room in a building in Derby-road 
Bootle. The beams to support the first floor were 
being put up, when, owing, he alleged, to the 
absence of a prop under two of the beams, a ladder 
on which he was working feil, and he received 
serious injuries. His collarbone was broken, and 
his right arm, shoulder, and wrist were injured so 
that he had not since been able to do any work, 
His wages had been 9%d. an hour. For the 
defence, it was contended that there had been no 
negligence on the part of the contractors or their 
superintendent ; that the work was being done in 
the customary way, and that the accident arose by 
reason of the carelessness of the plaintitf and his 
mate, inasmuch as the chain sling was removed 
before the beam on which the ladder rested had 
been secured. The jury returned a verdict for the 
plaintiff, and awarded him 125/. His honour 
accordingly gave judgment for that amount. 





ALLEGED INJURY TO WALLS By 
CONTRACTORS. 


THE case of Slaughter v. Abrahams came before 
Mr. Justice Kekewich, in the Chancery Division, on 
the 16th inst., on a motion by the plaintiff to 
restrain the defendant from altering certain external 
walls of a building. The case for the defendant 
was that as he had put the alterations into the hands 
of his contractors the contractors were liable if 
anybody was. 

In the result it was arranged that the plaintiff 
should amend his notice of motion by adding the 
contractors as parties. 





STEPNEY ANCIENT LIGHTS DISPUTE: 
CASE IN THE CHANCERY DIVISION. 

THE case of Mardell v. Davies Brothers came be- 
fore Mr. Justice Romer, in the Chancery Division, on 
the 16th inst.on a motion by the plaintiff for an 
interim injunction restraining the defendants until 
the trial from the alleged interference with his 
ancient lights at Newark-street, Stepnev. 

Mr. Ralph Neville, Q.C., for the defendants, said 
he had only got the afttidavits of the other side the 
previous night, and wanted time to answer them. 

Mr. Levett, Q.C., for the plaintiff, wished to 
state that when the defendants got the notice 
of motion and the original affidavits they had 
already built 6 ft. higher than the other building and 
then they rushed up the building another ro ft. and 
were now putting the roof on. He (counsel) should 
ask his lordship for leave to amend his notice of 
motion by asking for a mandatory injunction com- 
pelling the defendants to pull down what they had 
built up. 

Mr. Neville: I only want to save time. We will 
give the plaintiff an undertaking in the meantime 
not to proceed further with the front of the build- 
ing. Of course, if we are ordered to pull down we 
must pull down. 

After some argument Mr. Levett said he would 
accept an undertaking that the defendants would not 
build further so as to interfere with the plaintiff's 
ancient lights. 

This was agreed to, and the motion stood over 
till the second motion day next sittings on the 
defendants’ undertaking, the plaintiff having leave 
to amend his notice of motion by asking for 4 
mandatory injunction. 

Order accordingly. 





IMPORTANT ACTION AGAINST A BUILDER. 


THE hearing of the case of Finch v. Woodrow 
was concluded in the Court of Appeal on the 17th 
inst., on an appeal by the plaintiff from the judgment 
of Mr. Justice Wills at the trial by a common Jury 
in the Queen’s Bench Division. It appeared that 
the plaintiff was a licensed victualler carrying 00 
business at the “ Magpie and Punch Bowl,” Bishops- 
gate-street Within, and in October, 1896, the de 
fendant, a builder, agreed verbally to execule 
certain alterations at that house for the plaintit, 
including the laying of a new patent fireproot a 
ing between the flooring of the first floor and the 
ceiling of the refreshment bar on the — 
floor. The defendant agreed to execute the wor 
so as not to interfere with the business 1 
the bar, which was to be carried on as usua’. 





While three customers were having refreshments 
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in the bara portion of the ceiling fell upon and 
injured them, the accident being caused in this way : 
The flooring on the first floor was taken up in order 
to substitute steel joists for wooden ones, and some of 
the steel joists were fixed and then a loose joist was 
laid down, upon which one of the defendant’s work- 
men stepped, the consequence being that the work- 
man’s foot went through the ceiling, and the plaster 
feliupon the customers in question. When the three 
customers threatened proceedings against the 
plaintiff the plaintiff's solicitor had an interview with 
the defendant, who stated that he assumed 
responsibility, and that he was insured, and 
that the claims must be resisted in the 
interests of his own workmen and _ the 
public. One of thel customers recovered judg- 
ment in the City of London Court against the 
plaintiff for 5o0l. damages and costs taxed at 
29/. 6s. 8d. The Insurance Company paid this sum, 
which was handed to the plaintiff. The two other 
customers also brought actions against the plaintiff, 
who paid money into court in each case, the sum 
paid in one case being accepted, and in the other the 
learned Judge held that it was sufficient. The In- 
surance Company refused to pay these sums on 
the ground that they had paid the first sum by 
mistake, and the defendant consequently refused 
to pay them to the plaintiff, who brought 
the present action to recover the sums, including 
the taxed costs recovered by the customers in 
the two last actions and the costs incurred by the 
plaintiff to his solicitor in the three actions. The 
defendant paid 6/. 17s. 8d. into court, making, with 
the sum already paid, one-half of the plaintitf’s 
damages and costs. The jury found that the acci- 
dent was caused by the negligence of the workmen 
employed by the defendant. Mr. Justice Wills, 
however, held that as the plaintiff was not liable to 
the customers in their actions, he could not sue the 
defendant upon his agreement to indemnify. Hence 
the present appeal by the plaintiff. 

At the conclusion of the arguments of counsel, 
their lordships allowed the appeal, and held that the 
plaintiff was entitled to recover in the circumstances 
the amount claimed from the defendant. 

Mr. Kemp, Q.C., and Mr. G. M. Cohen appeared 
for the plaintiff, and Mr. Clavell Salter for the 
defendant. 
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MEETINGS. 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 28. 


Builders’ Foremen and Clerks of Works’ Institution.— 
Annual meeting of the Directors. 8 p.m. 
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RECENT PATENTS: 
ABSTRACTS OF ACCEPTED SPECIFICATIONS. 
Open to opposition until January 30. 


[1897.] 22,043.—APPLIANCES FOR SLIDING AND OTHER 
Winpow SAsHES, ALSO THE MgTHOD AND MEANS OF 
CONVERTING THE SAME INTO REVOLVING SASHES: R. 
Adams.—One method consists in dividing the stiles of the 
sliding sashes into two parts, vertically, one part acting as 
a stile to the sash and the other (the slip) as a guide on one 
side of the parting bead. The two adjacent faces of each stile 
and slip are fitted with hinges or pivots to enable the sashes 
be revolved or opened at any desired angle between the 
slips. 

27,561.—KiLNS FOR BURNING CEMENTS, LIME =a. 
W, Johnson and H. Walker.—A continuous oy ps 
structed, either singly, with its own dome or stack, or in 
rows, or in groups. In the single kiln or groups the height 
of the dome, or stack, is increased in order to give increased 
draught, the inside is made so as to form recesses or cavities 
and eyes are made below the opening holes through which 
the material is fed, for the purpose of assisting the passage 
or removal of the clinker that adheres to the lining, below 
the eyes are placed externally fired furnaces. The heat is 
made to travel into the cavities. The invention is described 
as being —- to kilns having attached, or separate 
drying chambers, and to the making of cement on either the 
dry or the wet process. 

27,825.—MANUFACTURE OF CEMENT, APPLICABLE ALSO 
AS AN ANTI-CoRROSIVE COVERING OR LINING: FE 
Sellars.—The novelty lies in the use of a compound of 

auxite and silicate of soda (say about one part of the 
latter to four parts of the former) as the base of the 
pg the admixture is pounded or ground, producing a 
plastic substance akin to putty, and is then serviceable for 
repairing vessels, &c., subject to fire heat, for making 
Joists, or filling cracks and holes. When the cement is 
——" re quickly or under water, Portland cement is 
pol ‘! a paint is required, water and Portland 
Payrords ee Jed ; by another method the bauxite is soaked 

A er Eee — the resultant material 
saed sige Aah — which are then air-dried and 

28,276.—PRODUCTION OF ASPHALTE PowDER 
H Ona STREET ASPHALTE PLasteR: Dr. H. Spats & 
si ‘pis Ps reduce the limestone or carbonate of 
Siaeee = asphalte to the requisite degree of fineness, 
poo 5 he = y it changes into calcium oxide, which, 
Fa coo a ution in water, becomes calcium oxyhydrate ; 
an _ is mixed with water through which carbonic 
pes a jad ae rg carbonic acid, is forced, until the 
highly ai xyhydrate becomes carbonate of lime, and in a 
-lghly divided condition (obtained by de siti d 
ing), with which powder the bi ie alat ak ok 
sameae [ € bitumen is mixed and ulti- 

= y combines when heated. 

me Be FOR TESTING DRAINS AND OTHER 
yt a ll Thwaite & H. Allen, C.E.E.—For the 
"etection of leakeges, the inventors employ finely-ground 
carbon) pr of @ chemical combination of calcium and 
balle of akin = sealed glass tubes, or fashioned into 
or other subew nd mixed with a gelatinous, saccharine, 

. ibstance which readily dissol < 
calcic carbide ie eemanea at “4 issolves in water; the 
the pipes, for howe gn », with a quantity of water, into 
closet baniny ; Grains it 1s poured down the water- 

immediately the carbide comes into contact 











with water, volumes of acetylene gas are evolved, which 
will escape through any leaks. The invention can be used 
for disinfecting purposes, ‘as its product of the chemical 
action is pure lime in a most finely divided condition.” 

_28,676.—FLuSHING CisTERNS : /. Prestwich—To pro- 
vide any amount of after flush, is devised a tube at whose 
lower end is a shoulder ground conical-wise at its upper 
surface to fit in a seating at the bottom of the flushing 
cistern, the tube is open at both ends, and is pierced with 
small holes above the shoulder ; the shoulder’s lower side 
rests on a washer in a coupling screwed on to the outside 
of a tubular boss of the flushing cistern; thus the tube, 
although removeable, is fitted quite watertight in the cis- 
tern, as the screwing-up of the coupling secures the coned 
Shoulder tightly against the seating. 

29,122.— REFRACTORY Bricks, BLocKs, AND SLABS, 
FURNACE AND SIMILAR LININGS, PirpE AND OTHER 
CoverInGs, RETorTs, SAGGERS, MELTING-Pots, Roap 
PAVEMENTS, &c., AND COMPOSITIONS FUR FORMING 
THE SAME, AND FOR OTHER USES as A SUBSTITUTE 
FOR Mortars anp CemENTs: /. Grange.—The chief 
ingredient is blast furnace slag, containing a considerable 
amount of lime, to which, when ground to powder, is added 
gas tar (14 gal.), salt (12 lbs.), and starch (2 or 3 lbs.), with 
enough water to form a paste—the salt or starch may be 
omitted ; in a modification the ground slag is mixed with 
water, and with (or without) sand or ashes, when it will 
serve the purpose of mortar or cement for use in building 
walls or coating walls, or in making footpaths or concrete. 

29,394-—CLOSING MANHOLES AND SIMILAR OPENINGS 
In Tanks, &c.: A. Hewens.—A projecting rim or flange 
formed upon the cover rests upon the edges of the opening ; 
in the cover are a number of holes, which are preferably 
formed in lugs upon the flange, and are adapted to receive 
the projecting ends of studs secured to the tank. The 
opening may be strengthened by an iron ring secured to 
the plate’s underside, to which ring the studs are secured 
by nuts or keys; a channel upon the flange’s underside 
receives a ring of rubber or other packing. 

30,026.— MANUFACTURE OF A STONE, OR MOULDED 
BLocks, FROM KIESELGUHR OR INFUSORIAL EARTH: 
Griinzweig & Hartiuann.—To obtain a light porous 
spongy mass, or a kind of mineral cellular texture which 
may contain even larger air spaces, 15 parts of kieselguhr, 
1 part of clay, and 15 parts of finely divided vegetable 
matter—such as cork, peat, pith, husks—are kneaded with 
water to a dough, which can be fashioned, dried, and 
heated ; if a higher degree of solidity is required, a more 
solid coating of glaze may be added. 

[1898] 890.—IMPROVEMENTS IN Taps: /. H. Mingay. 
—The tap has a tapered plug of cork, wood, rubber or 
other compressible material, a rod, whereon the plug is 
fixed, and moved by a lever, together with a tapered seat- 
ing, which is formed either separately or in the tap body. 

903-—AN INLET VENTILATOR: /. /. Cresswell.—The 
inward current of air is made to pass over screwed or in- 
clined surfaces, or through inclined orifices within the 
conducting channel in such a manner that the column of 
air revolves upon its axis and so enters the room witha 
rotatory forward motion. 

1,115.—DOMES FOR ASTNONOMICAL OBSERVATORIES, 
&c.: T. Cooke.—To dispense with the usual shutter that 
covers an opening in the dome, the dome is mounted upon 
a horizontal revolving ring or annular frame fitted with 
rollers that roll upon a fixed circular track or rail, the 
dome is constructed in two halves, divided in a vertical 
plane through the centre, and hinged, at one extremity of 
the division, to a pin fixed to the revolving ring; at the 
opposite corners of the two halves of the dome are rollers, 
and two other rollers may be supplied, these rell on the 
ring’s surface, or on short races, so as to support the two 
halves of the dome, and allow them to be opened orclosed 
—the opening is, of course, wedge-shaped : for a parallel 
opening, one of the half-domes may be pivotted at one 
corner, and the other at the opposite corner, so that one 
half is opened at one extremity of the division and the 
other half at the other extremity of the division. 

1,818. —ATTACHMENT OF DoorR-KNOBS OR HANDLES 
TO THEIR SPINDLES: H. M. Williams.—To obviate the 
use of springs or screws, one of the handles is fixed to the 
spindle in the ordinary manner, and the other end of the 
spindle is formed with ratchet teeth, the collars of the 
loose handle has a dovetailed slot, into which fits a steel 
block or plate, whose lower edge is bevelled to engage 
with the teeth on the spindle. ‘To fix the handle, a loose 
collar, fitting closely around the handle collar, is placed 
over the shank, and the handle is placed on the spindle, 
the catch is then forced into the slot, and the hundle is 
pushed as far as may be, the catch is then pushed in to 
engage with the spindle’s teeth, and the loose collar is 
placed over the handle’s collar and screwed in position, 
thus the loose collar, extending over the end of the catch, 
prevents the catch from falling out. 

3,107-—MEANS FOR ENABLING THE PIPES OF WATER 
Supp.y Systems TO BE Emptiep: H. S. Paige.—The 
service pipe is extended into the supply cistern, and its 
upturned end is formed with a seat adapted to receive a 
ball attached to the end of a guided spindle, which can be 
raised or lowered to establish or to cut off communication 
between the service-pipe and the cistern; a small pipe 
extends from near the service pipe’s end to above water- 
level, to admit air to the pipe when communication is cut 
off; on opening the taps, the water will be freely dis- 
charged. That the supply pipe from the main to the 
cistern may be readily emptied the inventor provides a 
cock adapted by a half-turn of its plug to open or to close 
communication, the plug being geared or coupled to the 
plug of a discharge tap on the supply pipe. 

18,953-—FIRE-PROOF PROTECTING COMPOSITIONS AND 
FrreprooF ARTICLES: S. /ablinski and S. Niewiarowski. 
—The compositions are made of (1) water-glass at 40 deg. 
Beaumé, cold water, and varnish ; (2) pulverised graphite, 
yellow ochre, chalk, sifted ashes, and varnish, mixed with 
cold water, and water-glass at 40 deg. B; (3) the addition 
to the latter (No. 2) of pulverised peat, water, and water- 
glass—-all in named and varying proportions. 

19,915.—HYDRAULIC APPARATUS FOR RAISING GRAVEL, 
EARTH, AND SIMILAR MATERIAL: W. /ennings.—To 
raise material from the bottom of sluicing-paddocks, mines, 
or other excavations, in one lift, is used a continuous 
counter-balanced stream of water conducted down to the 
bottom of the excavation in pipes and then led up again to 
a pump or hydraulic elevator for discharge ; the stream of 
water is utilised simply for conveying the gravel, &c., up 
to the surface, by providing means whereby the gravel can 
be discharged into the lower part of the pipes along which 
the stream travels without putting the pipes’ lower ends 
into open communication with the atmosphere ; to reduce 
wear and tear of the centrifugal pumps or other elevators 





the mixture of air, water, sand, stones, &c., is divided, the 
air being conducted into the uptake or delivery pipe, 
the water being conducted through the pump or 








ejector, and the sand and stones being deposited through 
valves or gates into the lower end of the uptake through 
which they will be forced by the current of air from the 
ejector or pump. 

20,036.—CEMENT RooFiING TILE Presses: A. Weii.— 
The claim is for an improvement which consists of the 
arrangement of a slide profiled on its inner side and carried 
on the surface of the frame, the slide is connected with 
another slide lying under the moulding plate, to form a. 
groove in the lower covering lip of the tile, moving simul- 
taneously, but in the opposite direction, therewith, in order 
to bevel or profile the front edges of the tile. 

20,654.—EXPANDING TooLS AND CUTTERS FOR 
GROovVING AND OTHER Woop-WorKING MACHINES : 
J- W. Wadkin and D. ]. Jarvis.—A series of cutters are 
fitted into various segments, of which each is controlled and 
actuated by screw threads of different pitches, so that by 
turning a milled headed or other form of collar each seg- 
ment is advanced or withdrawn in a certain proportion, 
which gives any desired width of groove. One set of cutters. 
is set for cutting the sides of the groove, another set for 
cutting out the intervening space. 

21,077-—W ATER Meters: JV. Eisner.—For water 
meters wherein a large and a small meter are coupled 
together, and are controlled by a weighted piston valve, 
and in order to correctly register mean discharges of water, 
the meter is fitted with a reversing valve by means whereof 
each of the two coupled meters is operated independently 
of the other, only at the moment of reversing the valve do 
both meters act together for a short time, for the purpose 
of facilitating the completion of the valve’s reversing move- 
ment. 

22,530. APPARATUS FOR SWEEPING STREETS: /- 
Schopp.—The machine has a special kind of rotary brush 
adapted to follow the inequalities of the pavement and to 
sweep the mud towards the middle where it is taken up by 
a scoop or apron; the brush forms a curve that follows the 
road surface, its axle or core consisting of either a flexible: 
shaft or wire rope, or a curved shaft on which are mounted 
short tubes that carry the brush’s material, the mud is 
delivered out of the scoop upon an elevator which conveys 
it to a receptacle mounted on the sweeper or to a separate 
vehicle. 

New APPLICATIONS. 
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25,582, M. Van Praagh, Parallel Rulers. 25,584. pe 
Dossetter, 25,917, Beggs & Fielding, 23,946, H.C. Hill’ 
and 25,997, H. Jellett, Generation of Acetylene Gas” 
25,588, G. Tillotson, Gas-regulator and Anti-fluctuator” 
25,016, E. J. Wright, Spanner. 25,618, R. Whichello’ 
Waste and other Drain Pipes, &c. 25,619, J. Weber’ 
Baths. 25,622, G. Porteus, Guards for Circular Saws’ 
25,623. A. Ransome, Band-saw Machines. 25,632, Blache” 
well & Charles, Electrical Arc Lamps. 25,638, 
McSweeney, Coating Paving Blocks with Tar, &c. 25,640’ 
L. Mozey, Burglar and Fire Alarms. 25,653, W. L° 
Voslker, Incandescence Mantles. 25,654, A. B. Griffin» 
Incandescent Gas-burners. 25,656, H. Maxim, Manufauc™ 
ture of Calcium Carbide. 25,662, Constable & Sawbridge» 
Locks and Latches. 25.664, H. J. Yates, Gas-taps. 25,675» 
. Peers, Chimney or Ventilator Top. 25,680, G. Taylor 
entilator. 25,683, E. A. Green, Traps and Ventilatars 
for Drains. 25,690, R. Brown, Ash-pit Doors. 25,698, W. 
Holden and Others, Means to be Applied to Doors for 
Excluding Draughts, Dust, or Rain. 25,699, F. Swindells, 
an Improvement in or Applicable to Stoves for Heating 
and Moistening Air. 25,705, G. H. Clamer, Lead Coat- 
ing for Metal Surfaces. 25,711. A. E. Anderson, Urinal 
Stall. 25,715, E. A. Branbach, and 25,721, Holmes & 
Stevens, Cooking and Heating Apparatus. 25,722, W. 
Best, Miner's Safety and Testing Lamp. 25,726, R. S. 
Brown, a Vice. 25,730, P. Kossov and Others, Safety 
Locks. 25,747, J. W. Swan, Incandescent Electrical 
Lamps. 25,752, L. Addenbrooke, Electrometers and 
their Keys. 25,756, J. H. Cartf, Rain-water Pipes. 
25,769, Maschinenbau A. Niirnberg, Suspension Bridges. 
25,772, E. O. Taflin, Drying and Painting Composition. 
25,785, H. Daw, Retaining Apparatus for Casting Walls 
made of Concrete or other Suitable Material. 25,803, 
Simkins & Hadley, Mounting Followers Within Lock and 
Latch Cases. 25,808, O’Donahue & Halden, Surveying 
Instruments. 25,813, the Honourable Robert W. H. 
Rodney, Locks and Catches for Doors. 25,830, L. 
Gooder, Coupling wire Ropes. 25,835, Thorn & Hoddle, 
Ball or Float Valves. 25,839, F. Du Bois, Hot Air 
Brick. 25,849, J. Hathway, ‘‘ Building or Erectin 
Four or more Dwelling Houses with One Parting Wal! 
(or Party Wall).” 25,876 and 26,097, G. F. Restall, 
Cleaning, Painting, and Repairing the Interior of Drain 
and other Pipes or Conduits. 25,885, Hallows & 
Tucker, Acetylene Gas Lamps. 25,887, Ford & Bright- 
man, Grindstones. 25,891, Brindle & Ellison, Cover and 
Lid for Cinder-sifting and other Shovels, Scoops, Dust- 
pans, &c. 25,896, Ebbutt & Veritys, Electrical Lamp- 
holders or Sockets. 25,903, Woodward & Tregea, ** the 
Rule and Measuring Pencil.” 25,909, L. H. Armour, 
Prepayment Meters. 25,913, Akerman & Normanton, 
Lighting Apparatus for the Lighting-up of Streets and 
other Places. 25,916, T. L. Fyffe, Gas-stoves. 25,9205 
E. Berth, Cooking Stoves. 25,931, Horton & Bradley, 
Trusses and Bridges. 25,943, pe Webb, Protecting or 
Packing Glazed or other Bricks, Tiles, &c. 25,945, W. H. 


Coward, Composition for Paving-biocks, &c. 25,953, 
F. E. Clark, Stencilling Machines. 25,955, H. S- 
Elworthy, Weighing-machine. 25,959, Taylors, Jawed 
Chucks. 25,961, C. Pelienz, Insulator Brackets. 25,967, 


G. T. Epstein, Fize-places, Stoves, or Furnaces. 25,982, 
H. P. Salsbury, Burner for Incandescent Gas Lighting. 
25,988, Gwynne & Sargeant, Centrifugal Pumps. 25,992, 
G. A. Perram, Water-heaters. 26,006, Butler & Minty, 
Sliding Window Sash Fastener. 26,019, H. Crane, Jun., 
Valve-union for Water-cocks and other Appliances. 26,024-5; 
W. W. Richardson, Tubular Poles and Tapered Tubes 
and Tools Used in Their Manufacture. 26,030, G. W. 
Gooding, Portable Tanks for Oil, &c. 26,034, J. B. Colbran, 
Anti-Vibration Cup and Ball and Connector Gas Fitting. 
26,040, C. Bach, Folding Pocket Screw Wrenches or 
Spanners. 26,053, G. H. Jones, Water Gauges. 26,067, 
Gover & Proctor, Holder for Electrical Glow Lamps. 
25,068, Siemens & Halske Aktien, Electrical Glow Lamp 
Fittings. 26,075, A. F. Hills, Ferries. 26,082, W. Legrand 
Bundy, Workmen’s Time Recorders. 26,088, D. M- 
Sutherland, Cements and Plastic Compositions for Forming 
Counterpart Rollers or Plates Used for Embossing hg ow 
Asbestos, or Similar Unpressible Fabrics in Hollow Relief 
26,104, Jacks, Fire Escapes, &c, 26,107, J. Hargreaves, 
Flexible Ladders. 26,109, Brown & Pruce, Means for 
Operating ‘‘ Panic” and Other Bolts. 26,114, Mills & 

Friction Brakes for Cranes, &c. 26,115, C. W. 





epson 
fen rt, Sash Window Frames. 26,123, R. Bayer, 
Lead Oxide. 26,128, E. Rhodes, Stone Sawing Machines. 
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COMPETITIONS. 


CONTRACTS—Continued. 








3 ie 
By whom Required. Forms of Tender, &, | | Meters 





















































































Designs Nature of Work or Materials, is 
Nature of Work. By whom Advertised Premiums. | to be | seagate dotivered, 
ae3s | 
Bond Works o:..cccccccccccccccccecs Lr (Essex) Servervor, Council Offices, | 
*Laying-out Cemetery ......ccecsseeee| Knutsford U.D.C. 2... | 207. and 102. ....eeceeeee.. | Feb. 28 MD Oicisccincitoeretes ‘ans Be areas | Jan. 6 
ste “ | *Extension of Institute Buildings, Co.'s ‘Archt. Cavendish | 
Derby ...cccce cocccccccccccec oe Midland Ry. Co....... | House, Derby ......... do, 
PRchOOl ce-csccccccccccscccccescsceee-| Gillingham and Grapge| T. Smith, Puak-chintalens, | 
2 Bd. cecseccocees " Gal Jan. 7 
read , Heysham ..o..- 6.) C. Lee ..-. -eosseeveees ng. Surv. 12a, | 
percitacanel me Ne omc... |atsigeae eesembe =| 
‘ nd other road} Surbiton U.D.C....... | 8, Mather, C. ictoria- | 
Making’up Gladstone a: ti sca bexbat an * , 
| *Paving Works ...ccceceesssseeseeee-| Beckenham U.D.C. ../J. A. Ange! ouncil | 
Nature of Work or Materials, By whom Required, | Forms of Tender, fo, — — , y i Omces, Beckenham .... Jan, 9 
plied | *Making-up Road ....sescecceeescees 0. \. de, 
‘oe *Precipitating Tanks, &C...ees2+++-.- | Southampton Corp. .. be > G. wont, Town 
| | | | al eee 0. 
Additions to Schools, Kedleston-st. ..| Primitive Methodist J. Wills, Archt. Victoria- *Infirmary, &c. at Workhouse ........| Horsham Union......|C. H. Burstow, 7 Ra oy 6, | 
| Trustees .......0+. .. | chambers, Derby......-. | Dec. 29 West-st. Horsham ...... | 
Additions to 6, wyvomnapian Bridling-| L. Woblett. J. ; Earnsbaw, Archt. Brid- Drainage and Street Works ..........| Wolverhampton Corp. | J. Ln Bradley, C.E. Town | 
ton Quay.. ..- 7 Oblett....0+ ++... | lington Quay......--. do. seeee, ce E 
—— Premises, | Prince-street, | | wane D c | 8. Dyer, Archt. Bridling- Filter Beds, Pembury..........---.+ | Tunbridge Wells Corp. » Cc. Cripps, ira, 
Bridlington Qua: ‘aylor’s Drug Co. oo.+ | tom Quav......  -- -seee * a 
Twelve "Houses, . Diliington-road. | ’ 1 + an Ge Turner, Archt. 10, a *T wo New Wards, &c. at Asylum......| Derby County Asylum —e Story, ‘County y Offices 
rns: | Pitt-st. Barnsley cee do. , | 
Sewerage ‘Works, Houghside cocccee | Pudsey(Yorks. ) U.D.C. | | J. Jones, Surv. Council Fire Station, High-street, Mortlake . | Barnes U.D.C ........ | G. B. Tunes, ‘C. E. High- | 
House, Pudsey ......---- do. st. Mortlake .....-...... | Jan. 10 
Street Works, Edward-st. &c. secseees ee mapeee | A. Mountain, O.E. *Greenhouses at Cemetery ......+-...-| Islington Vestry...... Superintendent, Cemetery,| dence 
- own Hall . esececces do, steees le 
Pipe Laying, &c. near Wakefield ....| Emley U.D. C. seeceeee | P. ‘Shaw, C.E. Union-st, e Fire Station....cc.scccsesecesecsss+s | Kidderminster T.C. .. | A. Comber, aun Surv, 
Dewsbury .. Saleen 5 do. Town Hall..........++. do, 
fiewers, Vale-road.......... eesceeese.| Tunbridge Wells Corp. MA Cc. Crip Schools, Mile Thorn......seceess..-.| Halifax Sch. Bd....... ca Walsh, ““Archt. a 
all 
Tar Paving, &€. .........++ eeceeseeee-| Leamington T.C. ..0. we ,~ Normanville, ean &. Baths ...ccceccccocccccccccccecscecee.| Selby (Yorks.) U.D.C.. | W. Hanstock & ‘Son, Archt 
Town Hall ....cece-sss0s An, Branch-rd. Batley .... . do, 
*Widening Road . Bromley U.D.O. ...... | Surveyor, Council Offices; do, PICHCOL cecccccccecceccccceccceseecs++| Hast Barnet Sch. Bd.. | W. Pywell, 40, Gt. James- 2 
Diversion of Oulvert and other Works 0. on Bt. WO. . .oscccecee s00 | TAM, 18 
Watt THEE, Bt.. se ove- vesvdoecve~ ee Freehold | W. M. Cowdell. Archt. 12, | | Two Villas, Sanguhar-rd. Forres, N.B.| Building Co. Ltd. .... | J Png Archt. High-st. einnan 
0 + eee-es| Grey Friars, Leicester . | A SR aN eee 
Brewery, &c. Sagar-st. Nelson, Lancs,, W. Astley ......sses.. | T. Bell, Archt. eateanggubons | andes "Drainage Works .....+.seesseeceeee | N. Wales Counties’ | J. T. Wood, 5, Oook-street, 
| NUN cn cc cceces do. Lunatic Asylum ....| Liverpool . ........00. do, 
Road Making, &c, Relly-lane ........| Durham Corp. ...... | G. Gregson, Dist. Surv. | 960,000 Bricks ....cesseessecceeseeeses| Bermondsey Vestry .. | F. Sumner, _—— “Hall, | 
Western Hill, Durham | qo, Spa-road, 8. &. Jan 16 
Engine House, &c. Deaton, Sussex....| Water Co. .......se0.+| F. 8. Courtney, Archt. | Reservoir, Newmiln, N.B. .....2.-+ peLweses P.O. Hart, ©.#. 32, John 
Broad Sanctuary-chmbrs. Finnie-st. Kilmaroock .. | Jan. 2 
Westminster, 8,W... ... | 0. "School Buildings and Appurtenances| Cent.London Sch. Dist. | Newman & Jacques, 2, Fen- 
Road Materials ......... svocseceess.| Suseex O.C. ....eeee-- | W. B. Purser, County Surv. : court, E.C. | Jan, 21 
31, Bedford: rd. Horsham | pec, 31 *Main Drainage ......eseeseeeeeeess++| Chipping Norton T.C. Borough Surveyor, Chip | 
Schools, Barmouth ......s.e.eeeeee+| GOVEFNOTS.....eceeeee | J. Ee Evans, Archt, weal ping Norton ....-ses.... | Jan. 31 
MOUth ....sececece--ee do. *Works (various) in connexion with | 
Rebuilding 3 Cottages, Lawn-road, W. W. Wabber, 55. “‘Dawes-| Tramways ...... veseees| Hull Corp, --....-..-+ | City Engineer ..........-. |¥ee advt. 
SEIOUL scans. -oniéaene ..| Barkway & Hitchcock | road, Folham,8.W. ..| do, ealterations to Drainage at Schools ..| St. Pancras Guardians | 0. P. Ayres, 144, High-st. | 
*York Stone .... 00.00 Folkestone Corp. .... | Surv. "s Office, Dover-road, | Westard .~cccccescceres | No date 
Folkestone ...... ed do, *Offices, Huddersfield ....++.+e0-++es-| Prudential Assurance | A. Waterhouse & Son, 20 
“School Buildings ..... evcccceesceeee-| Merioneth County J. E. Evans, Archt. ‘Bar- | Co. Ltd. ....ee-seee | New Cavendish-st. W... | do, 
Schools.....eseseeee | mouth ‘ see do. House, Herbertstown, Limerick...... wwe J. Ryan, 100, George-st. | 
Sewers, Railway-street ........eeeee-| Taunton T.C. ......0+ | J. H. Smith, C.E. Muni- Limerick.. 0, 
cipal O aa | Jan. 1 Kight Houses, Carlisie....cceeereeeees Porererey J, Beaty, Old’ Post ‘ice 
Villa, Reidhaven-st. Elgin .......0.. ssepeeve A. & W. Reid & Wittel, | court, Carlisle ..... 0. 
Archt. Elgin .. ..... Jan. 2 Additions to Business Premises, M. J. Gummow, Archt. 
Alterations to Schools, Fountain-st...| Morley Sch. Bd....... | Buttery & Birds, Areht. : Regent-st. Wrexham ......ccesceee| We AStOM .cseecerecee | Wrexlam ...0-scvcesees | do, 
Morley ..-... do. Road Works, Elgin ....ccccsssssssees evcccece Grigor & Young, Surv.| 
Tar Paving ...... senececscccecscsces-| New Malden U.D.C...|T. V. H. Davison, ©.E. Elgin ....seeees 0 
: New Malden... .. do. | Drainage Works, &. Winchester ....| Abbot's Barton Bldng. | H. J. Weston, GE. 24, | 
Reservoir, &c. .....seccccecseceeeses| Milford (Ireland)Union| J. Wilkinson, Surveyor, | Bee ecseccesccoces ppg South: | de 
Mulro: cece speccee | m2 ee . 
Making-up Malcolm-road ......0.....| Wimbledon U.D.C, .. Sarverer,. Broadway, ~ | Sewers, Eleanor-street....ee0+.+++ee.| Grimsby Corp.-.esee. | M. Petree, .E. Town Hall- Pa 
Wimbledon sae | square . seeseeecceese | 
Water Supply Works, Barkip....... | Ayrshire C.C. ....+s+. | P. C, Hart, 0.E. John a, Setts (1,000 toms) .....seessseeeeseeee| Manchester Corp. ..-. | Borough Surveyor, Town | ‘ 
<~ easnenell gtd Hall ... steteeeeecesenes | lo 
noc. oeeces 
Road Works, Putney-road..........0 ere (Staffs.) | E. Kenworthy,C.E. — saad: 
“Iron and 8to Pipe 8 Epping UD. 227.7 | vole  anith, 1 | 
meware Pipe Sewers —.. pping Jo eeccee rban Smith, 41, Parlia- 
ment-st, 8. W. do. PUBLIC APP: OINTMENTS. 
“Guernsey Granite Spalls ............| West Ham Union .... The Clerk, Offices, Union- 
Lsytonstone, E. ...... 5 
Road Works, &c. Buffolk-street ......| Hove, Sussex T.C..... |B. H. a Boro Surv. |"™ \ gelien 
Town Hall . ‘ature tmen: ertised Salary. to 
Additions to Schools, Ynyswen ......| Yatradyfodwg Sch. Bd _— Archt. **Hiliside ~ s of Appoin' it. By whem Adv | = in. 
t Pentre ceccccee 
*Carting Away Slop and Sweepings....| St. Marylebone Vestry | The Yon Clerk, Court mm * 
House, St. Marylebone, W. do. *Engineer to Assist Surveyor also 2007. per an. and 503. per 
* Watering Streets and Roads .. ...... do, do. do. Temporary Engineer's Assistant Manchester Corp. .... | week respectively -.. .| Dec. 31 
“Removal of House Refuse, &......- | do. do, | do, “Leigester of R me ce Hie eve ee. | Islington Vout... .-« | 20.10. rising to 32. per week Jan. 2 














Those marked with an asterisk (*) are advertised in this Number, Competition, p. iv. Contracts, pp. iv. vi. vill. d& xviil. Public Appointments, pp. xvi. xvii. & xviii, 








26,129, Standing & Dixon, Intermittent Syphonical Flush- 


ing Apparatus. 
Instrument. 
&c. 26,143, P. T. L. 
Carrying Out Building in Concrete.” 
Tool Grinding Appliance. 

for Heating. 26,155, W. 


26,136, K. L 


Hooker, 





ehner, Electrical Measuring 
26,130, Rowell & Bell, Fasteners for Gates, 
Toelpe, ‘ Scaffolding and Process for 
26,147, H. S. Ilsley, 
26,154, D. Tschernoff, Means 
Incandescent Gas 


weer ~sibeldrnennerene f.g.r. 142., reversion in 99 
yrs. 


By - Nokes & Nokes. 
Crouch End.—33 ae 35, Middle-lane, u.t. 78 and 
56 yrs., g.r. 62. i? EMME oassiicccverse Teds 
By F. S. Priest. 


Harlesden.—208, High-st., u.t. 82 yrs., gr. si. 58+ 


Burners. 26,165, Glovers, *‘ Time Measures for Gas Stoves Oe, SO eee een OT ae ae 
and Other Lighting with Coin Freed Mechanism.” 230, Highest., u.t. 85} yrs., g.r. 72. 10S., r. 600. 
is “ 60, High-st., u.t. 82 yrs., g.r. 64.5%. TOOL. 2.0000 
+—»-++ Wendover, the Grange Livery Stables and 
endover Hall, u.t. 82 yrs., g.r. of. 175., r. 
SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY: peer pesca geee pra ree 
igh-st., i.g.r. 152, u.t. 82 yrs., g.r. 10d, ...... 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 62 and 62A, High-st., u.t. 4 yrs., g.r. 354, r. 
December ie Messrs. SPELMAN (at North 872, TOS. ..seseseeesseeerneeseeseeees cee 
Walsham). Willesden.—16, 17, and. 18, ‘Poplars. -AV., ust. 48} 
North Walsham, Norfolk. —Norwich-rd., three vi a GOR) | SS el, |) A NO En aa | nD aire 
building sites, f......... ... £148 | Battersea.—xz6r, Ingrave-st., u. ite 77 YESey ZT Shey 
ember 2.—By H. - Way & Son (at oc. eo Doe eer sSaecbae 
Totland Bay). December 6. —By Etuis & Son. 
Totland Bay, Isle of Wight.—Clarke’s Paddock, City of London.—12, Abchurch-lane, u.t. 483 a 
BM. OX) BO Toy Le; nis vdisde'e edsbdpbSre io cd riadit 75 Gt. 2000, T. STSLS so cccccosccrse : 
December 3.—By STEPHENSON & ALEXANDER Putney.—Goding-ter., f.g.r. 252, reversion in 354 
(at Cardift). YTS. ccccccccccvecccce eecccccce 
€glwysilan, Glamorgan,—A moiety of the coal By Hunter & Hunter. 
mines and minerals in and under the Mynydd- Pimlico,—30, Lillington- _ u.t. 25 7™ g.r. 
Mayo Estate, area B. 2X. ZIP. cdececeseces’ / 3,000 GF OE 4 FEGOR hese hele distor SF aero 
y GEORGE erties (ont < premise Paddington.—Hiley-rd., f. g. r 10l., reversion in 
Gansesinnclet Hoe Waneuadoai Deller ge, 6 yrs. CO Corre ere re cccs ee nets eeeccscnsecces 
cout LO Vahag none eateries “eeeae 1,430 ar , Sane: & Mou_p. 
ecember 5.—By Simmons ONS. ackney.—80, Kin ward’s-rd., u.t. yrs. 
‘Weston Underwood, adios: —The Weston Under- g. a tae, er. ase I AL a *. 2 Si 
wood Estate, 1,564 2. SR RP Dia be ovic.ose b's cons. SOO By Dgsenuam, Tewson, & Co 
UTLER & WILLs. Wememend tk fae oF: Ay eee 
Highbury.—136, Gillespie-rd., u.t. 83 yrs., g.r. : rh 4 ye iy Sl tlio Sl 
Sis a RT eos bo yaw Se cb sb cone secs nace 255 ok ral Cah Bo ae latch Dees heel 
31 and 33, Pond-st., f., PAIGE. xnivcis en ianiavb 
By J. H. Hrssarp. Kentish Town. —Allcroft-rd., &c., f.g.r. 39/., rever- 
Kingsland,—3r, Sulnlonhentt.: u.t. 70 yrs., g.r. sions in 69 and 77 yrs..... 
0p Be GBbr cc co cccccccccccsccccccceccccceccce 420 | Haverstock xn 90 36, AREY "38, Southampton- 
By C. W. Davies. Pan, Ube BSS VIB ET Bhbs Te ZAEMs. ive esi0ueses 
Stoke Newington.—rg to 33 (odd), Prince George- , Lamble-st., u.t. 59} yrs., g.t. 42. 4S... .... 0008 
rd., U.t. 94 yrs., g.r. 52/,, T. 2642. cecccccccece | 2,600 ?laine-grove, **The Duke of Cornwall” p-h., 
City-rd.—go and 92, Westmoreland-pl., f., r. 962... 950 BE GAT BEC Oaks 20l oy We AW svc s waha-n5 seen 





4390 
750 


630 
1,670 
2,110 

100 

100 

54° 

350 


2,400 | - 


780 


315 


270 
75° 


2,700 
1,520 


1,330 
180 


2,210 


Kentish Town.—111, Carlton-st., u.t. 67 yrs., g.r. 


Bley Ye S2leeecececcccacccsecerrssceceseceeess £350 
204, Weedington-rd., u.t. 67, yrs., g.r. 3, 1. 252. 210 
42, 44, and 46, Rhyl-st., u.t. 51 yrs., g.r. 182, .. 860 
19, Litcham-st., u.t. 56 yrs., g.r. 7/...+++ eles 125 
37, Oak Village, u.t. 494 yrs., g-T- 62.....--++- 449 

Marylebone.—g, High-st., u.t. 24 yrs., g.r- 14, 
PORIOs 0 iccascacescewae 1,420 
Wandsworth. —648 and 650, Wandsworth-rd., ‘ute 
58} yrs., gor. 242., 1. 2200......- 2s ee eeeceees a 
Norbury.—London-rd., a ied of building land, ¥ 105 
Hyde Park.—Bayswater-rd., Lancaster Lodge, u.t. 
72} YTS.y Fv. 330, 1. 2250... eevee eevesereeces ers 
Barnsbury. —36 an 38, Dorinda-st., f., r. 572. 25- 5 
y S. & G. Kincston (at Spald ine 
Speldine, Lincs.—A freehold farm, 49 a. I Tr. 25 P- *5% 
A freehold orchard, 2 a. 1 r. 23 p...--+-- oceceee 3 
By Messrs. SPELMAN (at Norwich). 
Sprowston-next-Norwich, Norfolk. — Freehold ss 
house and market garden land, 1 a. 3 fr. 37 Ps* 5 
Norwich.—Goat-lane, two houses, with printing bis 
office, &c., area 4,000 ft., f... 1... 2-202 4 
By Messrs. JEFFRIES (at Masons’ Hall Tavern), 
Bethnal Green.—Granby-st.,“‘The Three Crowns” sil 
b. iy ee tecuwcvanaue <P 
By A. DowE t (at Edinburgh). “ 
Moy, Invernessshire.—The Estate of Dalmigarie, pare 
ysis "December 7. —By "R. Burr "& Sons. 
Hyde meee 559 Gloucister-gactons, 6s . sot dies x69 

, y Inman & Co. 

Maida Vale.—-98, Carlton Vale, u.t. 63h YTS.) Sl 39 

TO0i5 TH BGR. cos bectlsesc.ee ecoeeesce® 

ee ani 13, 14) 159 and 16, “Luton-st., u.t. s 


eal 
* ULL Wccsih dnetsocess 


23 yTS., gr. 20 
Contractions used in these Hists. Fg. for freebol 
proand-eoes 5 ; Lg.r. for leasehold groun 
-rent ; g.r. for ground-rent; ia: 
f or ve gael for ‘copyhold 5; 4. a} leaseho 
u.t. for un 
poem get s st. for street; rd for 1 for 





uare ; pl. for ster. for terrace ; cres. 
ya. for yard, &c. 


erm ; p-a for 
road ; 4. for 
crescent 


rent ; i.g-t- for 
for rent ; 


et. 
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hon tiiea ape. 


nom 


pee Pitted ot Se td om 





de, 


n; 12 
n 14 
do, 

n 16 
1. 20 
1 21 


lo, 


lo. 


lo, 


I” 


1,260 
3,080 


1,650 


Dec. 24, 1898. ] 


THE BUILDER. 


ave 


595 








Saieeee 





—_—————— 
PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


TIMBER (continued). 
Satin, Porto Rico 0/o/9 o/2/o 
ton lofo §=ojo/o} Walnut, Italian .. of/o/g o/o/7 
Teak, E.1....load 10/10/o0 15/10/0 METALS, 
Sequola,U.S.ft.cu. 1/9/09 2/0/° | Tron—Pig, in Scot- 

Ash, Canada, load 3/17/6 5/S/0| and ........ton 2/9/14 o/o/o 

Birch, d0...++++++ dais 5/0/09} Bar, Welsh, in 

Elm, do .seeeeee 4/12/6 5/15/0} Lonuon.......- 6/o/o 6/s/o 

Fir, Dartilc, &c.. —2/o/0 4/9/90! Do, do. at works 

Oak, do...+-eeeee 3/8/9 3/15/90) in Wales ...... S/ts/o 5/17/6 
4/o/0 6/0o/0| Do, Staffordshire, 

Pine, Canada red o/o/o 0/0/0! in London...... 6/s/o 7/r0/0 

Do. yellow see» 4/7/6 6/5/0| COPPER — British 

Lath, Dantsic,fath 4/10/0 3/010 | cake and ingot 59/10/o 60/o/o 

St. Petersburg. d/ofo 6/x0/0 | — selected .. Slee 60/10/o 

ainscot, Riga, eets, strong.. 64/0/o 65/o/o 

ye ee giss/o sizslo| Chili bars... 55/t3/9 <= 

Odessa, crown; 3/ts/o 5/15/0| YELLOW MTL.Ib. 5d. sd 


Deals, LEAD — Pig 
end & rst std 100 9/15/o 10/5/0| “Spanish .... . 

Do. ath & ard «« g/t5/o 10/s/0 Peatish — 13/5'0  ofojo 
Riga ...-+. 8/5/0 9/5/0 


dS 2.00000. 23/10/0  ofojo 

Sheet, English 

rst yellow.... 11/15/0 4/5/0) 6 Ibs, ‘per sq. ft. 
Do, 2nd yellow. 10/15/o 12/5/0) and upwards .. 14/10/o _0/o/o 
Do, white....+ 9/15/0 21/15/0| Pine..........+. 15/0/0 o/o/o 

Ss ish ovsene gs/e a ZINC — English 

White ecco 20/E coececce ‘of 

Gea ee Sat] Vee Me ae 

Do, do, 2nd ..+. 23/1 OS ceccccccce 
Do, do. 3rd, &c. _6/o/o _r0/o/o Seulves Ranaenee = ate 
Do. Spruce, rst 8/r0/o 20/10/0| TiN—Stralts .... 82/12/6 o/o/o 
Pode serree aisio Broo English Ingots. 8/10 8e/sa/0 
New Brunswick 7/5/0 8/0/0| Banca — “ae ms 






a siofo x6/o/0) Billiton ...... ¢/o/o _/o/o 
sq., 1 in, prep. OILS. | 
Sel, cuassscceree 9/6 16/3 | Linseed ......ton 16/10/0 o/o/o 
Sand ssssseee 8/0._-£3/3-:| Cocoanut, Cochin 27/15/o 0/o/o 
Other qualities (6/3 7/0 Do. Ceylon ...... 24/10o/o o/o/o 
Cedar, Cuba, ft. /4 /4 S a1/1s/o o/o/o 
Honduras, &c. {st 14 
Mahogany, Cuba /5$ /7 ojofo 
St. gO, ofofo 
av. /s§_o/t/g 16/o/o 
Mexican, do. do, jst 14 18/o/o 
Tobasco,do. do, /4 6% 0/7/6 
mg m woh i , 0/6/6 
Box, Turkey, lo x5/o/o 
» RIO weeeesee 7/0/o x4/0/0 barrel 1/s/o 
ae ebaceadees ip _— Archangel...... oiaio 





ecceee 32/0/0 


Bahia 
Satin St. Doming. 0/o/s 0/1/o |Turpentine 








TENDERS. 


{Communications for insertion under this heading 
should be addressed to ** The Editor,” and must reach us 
not later than 10 a.m. on Thursdays. B.—We cannot 
publish Tenders unless authenticated by the name and 
address of the sender; and we cannot publish announce- 
ments of Tenders accepted unless the amount of the Tender 
is given, nor any list in which the lowest Tender is under 
4100 unless in some exceptional cases and for special 
reasons. ] 

ACCRINGTON.—For the execution of street works within the 
borough, for the Corporation. Mr. W. J. Newton, C.E., Town 
Hall, Accrington :— 

G. Cunliffe & Son, Water-street, Accrington .. ) At perschedule 

W. Hindle Bury, Whiteash-lane, Oswaldtwistlef of prices. 





BARNSLEY.—For the erection of electricity works (buildings, 
&c,), for the Corporation. Mr, J. H. Taylor, C.E , St. Mary’s-place, 
Barnsley. (Recommended by the Park and Lighting Committee 
for acceptance) :— 


Tall Chimney.—G. Mellor ......++.+++ ecscesce GOGO 0 0 
Bricklaying, Masonry, &c.—J. K. Taylor & 

SOD. reccceresceseee Ceneccgeedsectccsascecscees, 94H G 0 
Carpentry and Foinery.—Robinson & Son.... 385 0 0 
Plastering. —Fleming ...ceceesscecccecsssecccce 57 9 0 
Slating.—Fleming ........ eccccccccccccccccces 323 0 O 
Plumbing and Glazing.—S, Rushforth-....... e 87 0 Oo 
Smith and Foundery.—Newton, Chambers, 

OQreccesccsecnseccscsecsccesessccscsssesses 466 19 8 
Painting. —T. L. Stephenson...eccssssccseceee 42 0 0 





BARNSLEY.—For draining, paving, &c., Beckett and Vernon- 
streets, for the Town Council. Mr. J. 4. Taylor, C.E., St. Mary’s- 
place, Barnsley :— 

Vernon-street, 


G. F. Brown, Warren-lane, Barnsley..........++++++4349 16 
Beckett-street, 
G. F, Brown, Warren-lane, Barnsley .......ssesecesees £483 





BEXLEY.—For the erection of shelters in the airing courts at 
fleath Asylum, Bexley, for the London County Council:— 
Wrinch & Sons sdeceeeeee 44,100 | fas. J. Wise ......4. 
General Builders, Lim, .. 3,000 | W. Harbrow* . « 
J. Mitson & Co........e008 2,240 * Accepted. 











BOURNEMOUTH. — For alterations and additions to the 
—, rs Secenent, for Mr. C. H. Cartwright. Messrs. 
ce & Offer, architects, bournemouth. iti . 
yeas & Geater, Bcurnemouth :— , nn 
+ OATE oo. seesesereeeee £2,985 | George & Harding ......£2,38 
< Jones & Son ......° 2,965 leuk & Sone ee “= 
+ OAKE oo... seeeceeeeees 2,948 | Miller & SONS .ccccocccece 











BRANKSOME (Dorset).—For making-up, sewering, and kerbi 
oe. Church-road, for the Urban Deen Comes Mr. S. 7 
pica Surveyor, 3, Tennyson Buildings, Ashley-road, Brank- 


Grounds & Newton £1,289 0 o| Budden & Son 

’ oo 008,26: 6 
& 5 beer seoese 1,274.17 0 | S. Saunders, Brant” 4.8 
. MENt ....+. 1,264 5 5| some (accepted) .. 





1,050 0 O 





CAMBRIDGE —For the erection of hou i 
- 0 se, stables, &c., 
Frank goad, Cambridge, for sdecses, Amold & Tine. Mr. 

Dt 9 itect, 7A, dra- 
Quantities by Mr. W. Culling al 2, Walbrook EC. Ri, oo 














House, Stables, Roadway, 

salen use ie ee. Total. 

William Sex -£14,307 £837 £246 $2,450 

Kernd aint .. 1,344 768 248 2,360 

ea ge & Shaw., 1,213 750 249 2,212 

oulson & Lofts .. 1,152 712 232 2,096 

CLIFDEN (Ireland).—F lterati i 

Clifden nd).—For and ents in the 
Union W. » for the G Mr. James Perry, 


tect, Galway :— 
_ Sanitary, Drainage, and Cooking Apparatus. 

srereeeeeseceee £595 Bf 6 | Little, Dublin® ......£545 3 6 
Structural’ Alterations. 


T. McWilliams, Clifden* : 
s, iden* Kamedeg tt etee ee Bos 








~ EAST RETFOKD,.—F, 

fi .— For ge and 

ne East Retford Town Council. Mr. J.C. re ae 

bs — a Bowe, Old Broad-street, London, E.C.:— : 

W. Ps bys £54.96 18 9/G. Bell te ececeece++£,42,887 0 0 

“EL Vien & Son 51,95t 0 Oo f: fockocn cedboces 40,10 ° Oo 

kb Noni et. 49,895 5 2] J. tley ........ 39,353 0 9 
owell 49.500 o]E. Tempest ...... 35.171 10 § 

B H. Arnold & Son, 

Doncaster*...... 34,249 0 oO 





. Sceesee 44,96 
«Cooke & Co, **" on mi : 
* 


Accepted, 







GRAVESEND.—Accepted for making and kerbing Milton- 
avenue, for the Kent and Essex Land Co., Ltd. Mr. G. W. Cob- 
ham, Surveyor, 49, Windmill-street, Gravesend :— 

Chos, Adams, Wood Green, N......ssccecccecseseesees £748 





HANLEY.—For additions to Central Schools, Hanley, for the 
Hanley School Board, Messrs, .R. Scrivener & Sons, architects, 
a. Godwin seeeeceseseeees 4330 | Corns & Sons*,Hanley ....£29) 

lis | * Accepted, ' 


'° ecccccccercccccccces 315 





HERTFORD.—For additions to workhouse, for the Union 
Guardians. Mr. Russell Austin, architect, 13, Villiers-street, 


— fod £ 

« Pavey ..-esereeee- 4569 0 Of Critcher...........00. 00 
S. Hipwell ...... eves 592 10 0] E. R. Kemp, Hert- fas 
Merredew & Wort .. 488 0 0 ford (accepted) .... 405 12 6 








LONDON.—For new police-station and alterations to police- 
court at Marlborough-street, W., forthe Receiver for the Metro- 
politan Police District. Mr. J. Dixon Butler, Architect. Quantities 
by Mr. W. H. Thurgood :— 
Higgs & Hill............413,844 
Patman & Fotheringham 13,265 | Grover & Son .......++. 12,463 
Holloway Bros.......+6+. 13.143 | George Parker .......60. 12,260 
Sydney Hart..... seeeeee 12,689 | Chessum & Sons .. es 11,998 
Lawrance & Sons ...... 12,68¢ | H. Lovatt ....ccsscecees 21,882 
Ansell ......... eeccccecs 12,658 


Lathey Bros.........+-+»412,579 











LONDON.—For the reconstruction of the Metropolitan Taber- 


nacle, Newington, S.E. Messrs. Searle & Hayes, architects, 66, 
eaeeee. E.C,:— 

ove Brothers ....... ..436,399 | Hall, Beddall, & Co.*.... 4 
G. H. & A. Bywaters & Foster & Dicksee ...... = 

SONS ...ccccccccccccese 36,190) Colls & Sons .....000- eee 34.490 
Ashby & Horner ........ 35,886] Higgs & Hill, Limited .. 33,240 

* Received too late. 

Note.—The above estimates are for the reconstruction of the 
Tabernacle above the basement (that having already been carried 
out), The quantities were supplied by the architects, 








LONDON.—For the remodelling of 35, Dover-street, for the 
Empress Club. Messrs. Wimperis & Arber, architects, 25, Sack- 
ville-street, Piccadill : 















Waring & Gillow - 450,123 | H. & E. Lea ........00++438,052 

- 41,142 | Allen & Son ......... eco 36,044 

+ 39692] Patman & Fotheringham 35,389 

, + 39,592, Lovatt..... eecccccccecce 34,872 

Dearing & Son. + 39,312 | Barker & Co.....eeees00 33,766 
Johnson & Co, ..-- 2.2246 39,167 





LONDON.—For rebuilding the ‘‘ Lads of the Village” public- 
house, Charles-street, Deptford, S.E., for Mr. B. R. banks. Mr, 
John Jas. Downes, architect, 199, Lewisham High-road, S.E.:— 

Net amount after 

deducting allowance 

in estimate for work 

to be done by the 
proprietor. 
Edward Proctor. ......0.+£6,845 secccessecceces+ £5,868 0 
Edwards & Medway .... 6,047 sseccessececeees 59357 0 
Lostien Ge SER ccccecccce GOON ccccccceccesccce 4,83¢ 10 
5720 cccccccccccccces 4,678 O 
51675 ccccccccccccce © 4,025 0 
GeSIO ccccccceccceccee G50 0 
4,578 ¥ 








LONDON.—For alterations and repairs at the Hackney Fire 
Station, for the London County Council :— 





T. L. Green ........ «ee £235 ©| J. Outhwaite & Son .... £168 o 
F. & F. J. Wood........ 162 0/| J. Jarvis & Sons* ...... 149 0 
Hearle & Farrow ...... 168 13 * Accepted. 








LONDON.—For sanitary work and repairs at the Woolwich Fire 
Station, for the London County Council :— 
E, Psector «2.0.2 coceeeee £450 0] A. Hudson.......00000++4237 16 
Thomas & Edge... es 425 O| F. Grant* ....... ecescese 308 13 
H. J. Stephens.......... 287 10 * Accepted. 











LONDON.—Accepted for the separate items required in the 
construction of the dwellings to be erected on the sSorough-road 
site, Southwark, for the provision of accommodation for persons 
to be displaced from the Falcon-court area, for the London County 


Council :— 

General Works. 

Browr,, Son & Blomfield ...0.+.0..eseeeseccccecvesee LS 15,157 
Plastering Work. 

Ji. Blekdey ccccccccccccccecccccocce ecccee eoccecscccce 2,606 

Excavation of Foundations, 

BU, Festeseue ceccocccecceccccscoscscccecs eccccccecoes 3,933 
Granolithic Work. 

W. H. Lascelles S& Co. ..ccccccccccccccrccccccccce coo §=:'778 


Chimeneypieces and Iron Railings. 
Yates, Haywood, & Co., £498 10s. and £569 ss. respectively. 
Tiling Work. 


J. Wedgwood & Sons, Ltd. .......+-.2+0 coccee 4,544 22 0 
Water-closet Apparatus and Wash-tubs, 
Shanks & Co. ccccccce-ce- vee etnadecaenuce ecccee 23717 0 


Fireproof Floors. 
Homan & Rodgers 20. — -cocces -oces ccccceces 1,455 0 0 
Dormers. 
Ewart & Som ciccccsccccccedss beeahacesnd mr 3 4 


seeeceee 





LONDON.—For alterations and repairs at the Holborn Fire 

Station, for the London County Council (the Manager of Works not 
being satisfied with the Architect’s estimate of £385) — 
R. A. Yerbury & Sons£s599 0 0| F. & F. J. Wo 00005378 9 4 
T. L. Green ........ 408 0 0| J. Jarvis & Sons...... 358 0 O 
A. D. Smith & Sons 410 0 o| J. Uuthwaite & Son*... 357 0 o 
C. F. Kearley....... - gent 0 * Accepted, 





LONDON.—For painting, repairs, and alterations at the Bethnal 
Green Fire Station. for the London County Council (the Manager 
of Works not being satisfied with (the Architect's estimate of 
£190 )— : 

FP. & F. J. Wood........£237 0 | Vigor & Co, .... «$204 3 
A. D. Smith & Scns .... 229 0| J. jarvis & Sons ........ 188 0 
J. Outhwaite & Son*.... 178 o 

* Accepted. 








Hearle & Fatrow ...... 24 12 





LONDON.—For the erection of a pavilion, Pryor’s Bank, Putney 
Bridge, for the Fulham Vestry. Mr. C. Botterill, C.E., Town Halil, 
Fulham : 








Y. Short & Son........£5,620 0| S. W. Aries & Co. ....£4,325 0 
E. Swan & Son .. 4795 ©| B. E. Nightingale .... 4,coo o 
H. C. Clifton ........02 4,788 0o| Thos. Beadon . +e 3810 0 
General Builders, Ltd.. 4,351 6| Spencer, Santo, &:Co. 3,694 0 





LONDON.—For making up private street works, for the Hornsey 
District Council, Mr. E: J. Lovegrove, Engineer and Surveyor :— 
Kathcoole-gardens. 

(First section.) 


3,487 ss cecece 99 
1,189 doccoe 566 
1,163 eovcee 536 
1,077 serene 497 
1,188 sees 
G. Bi cose 2,838 
W, Walker. ©..ccccccccce -ccoce 1,298 eeccee 548 
H. Clark, Andover-road* ...... 1,045 - 
~* Dunmore ....ccccccsesess 1,268 eoceee 567 
. T. Williamson eccece 1,060 
W. Griffiths cos. ccccccccseseeees 1,299 


Temple-road. 
4 













* Accepted. 


LONDON.—For the erection of a brick wall, Fulham Palace-road 
for the Fulham Vestry. Mr. C. Botterill, C.E., Town Hall, 
Fulham :— 

Be PON cass cccccdececncsecapecscscecosesuscncacetgney me 


LONDON.—For the construction of an underground convenience” 
Shepherd's Bush Green, for the Hammersmith Vestry. Mr. H* 
Mair, C E., Town Hall, Hammersmith :— 





Finch & Co. .....0+00+++41,24t| R. M. Heywood, Hammer- 
Doulton & Co. . coe BOE SMIth® ..... ccc cccccccccesH9OE 
Wempey & Co......s0008 a * Accepted. 








LOUGHTON (Essex).—Accepted for the erection of six semi- 
detached cottages and converting a chapel building into two 
cottages, for Mr. Edward Wahab. Mr. George E. Clare, architect, 
Chelmsford :— 

Caten & Sons, Loughton (including fences, &c.)..£1,505 15 





LOWER EDMONTON.—For the erection of a new Infants’ 
School at Eldon-road, Lower Edmonton, for the Edmonton School 
Board. Mr. H. W. Dobb, architect, 110, London Wall, E.C. 
eo by Messrs. Young & Browa, Southampton-street, 


Knight & Son .. .£10,c67 | Edwards & Medway ......£8,382 
Snewin Bros.. 9,c63 | T. G. Sharpington........ 8,370 
Arthur Porter 8,935 | Percival Hart ............ 8,160 
Albert Monk. 8,809} W. Lawrence, Waltham 

Chessum & Son .. bbey* ..... eeccccceece , ASAD 







secee 8,634 A 
[Arcnitect’s estimate £8,009.] 
* Accepted subject to the approval of the Education Department. 





LUTON.—For the construction of roads and sewers, Downs 
Estate. Mr. B. Franklin, surveyor, Holly-walk, Luton :— 
J. A. Dunmore ........£3,546 0] G,. R. Mann .. - 42,567 22 
Siddons & Freeman 2,924 0/| S. Kavanagh .....+.-+. 2,540 10 
Thomas Adams 2,890 o| Free & Sons, Maiden- 
W. Sparrow ... 2,889 10/ head (accepted) .... 2,450 0 
J. C. Trueman ........ 2,699 4 











LUTON.—For paving and other works, Crawley-road. Mr. 
J. L. Evans, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Luton :— 


G. Powdtill ........ $2,932 8 10| Free & Sons........£2,800 0 0 
Patent Victoria Stone S. Kavanaght...... 2,154 6 4 
Co., Leicester* .. 2,775 0 * Accepted. 


° 
+ Withdrawn. 
Surveyor’s estimate, £2,600. 





MIDDLESBROUGH.—For the erection of offices, &c., Queen’s- 
square, for the Tees Conservancy Commissioners. Mr, J. M. 
Bottomley, architect, 28, Albert-road, Middlesbrough :— 

Joseph Howe & Co.£ 10,700 0 0 ison Bros.........£8,134 0 © 
Geo. Marshall .... 9,274 18 11| T. D. Ridley & Son 8,129 0 o 


Atkinson & Co. .. 8.967 2 4] Thos. Dickinson, 
Bastiman Bros..... 8,787 15 8{| Middlesbrough*.. 7,922 0 o 
* Accepted. 





MOUNTAIN ASH. — For the erection of school buildings 
Caegarw, for the Llanwanno School Board. Mr. T. W. Millar, 
architect, Oxford-street, Mountain Ash:— — 

Watkin Williams ......£1,820 10 
Chas. Jenkins & Sons, 

Posth® ...-.....s0+02. 1,809 0 

* Accepted, 


Moore & Elsworthy ..£2,715 5 
Frank Mills........00+. 2.338 17 
Harris & Davies ...... 2,003 © 
T. W. Davies.....csese 9&5 0 








PORT ELIZABETH (South Africa).—For the construction and 
erectlon of twenty pairs of timber-built semi-detached cottage 
residences. Mr. George E. Clare, architect, Chelmsford :— 

Boulton & Paul, Norwich, in sections F.U.B., London £6,509 
Approximate estimate for shipping, erection, an 
foundations, E26. .cccccccccccccccdeccccccccceccccses 3000 


Total ..ccccccccccccccccccccccccccesceccesesesLQs500 








RAINHAM (Essex).—For the erection of a chapel, &c., a 
cemetery, for the Parish Council. Mr. C. J. Dawson, architect, 
Barking, Essex :— 

General Builders, Ltd. .. £1,872 | H. R. Rous, Grays® ......41,842 
James Cox..ccccccccccccce 1,847 * Accepted, 








RAMSEY (Essex).—Accepted for the construction of sewers, &c., 
for the Tendrirg Rural District Council. Mr. T. W. Golds, sur- 
veyor, Landermere-road, Tho: le-Soken :— 

Thomas Canham, Weeley, IE ecéccocccsscececseseceSe age 





SHEFFIELD. — Accepted for the erection of the George 
Woofindin convalescent home, Fulwood. Messrs. Hensoll & 
Paterson, architects, 18, Norfolk-row, Sheffield :— 

Dawson & Jones, Huddersfield and Sheffield........ £13,193 
(Reduced, owing to omission of laundry, &c, from £15,987) 





SHIPLEY (Yorks).—Accepted on a schedule for paving, &c., 
Shipley Fields-road, Frizinghall, for the Urban District Council of 
Shipley. Mr. W. H. Dawson, Surveyor to the Council :— 

A. Kendall & Sons, Canal-road, Shipley, Yorks. 





STAFFORD.—Forthe execution of sewerage works at the County 
Lunatic Asylum. Mr. J. E. Wilcox, C.&., Union-chambers, 


Birmingham :— 
T. Vale ....+2002+204:790 0 0O| J. Mackay........-- £3,116 14 0 
G. Law .cccccsseses 9:099 9 9 
° 


4,659 0 0 

F. Barke......ccese+ 4,073 © ©| J. Jameson ........ 3,079 0 

C. J. Nevitt .ccosss 3,758 19 9 Holloway, Wol- 

J. Biggs ..seeecceeee 35145 0 0] verhampton® .... 2,926 Io 0 
* Accepted. 











STOKE-UPON-TRENT.—For new cookery class-room at Harp- 
field, for the Stoke-on-Trent School Board. Messrs. R. Scrivener 
& Sons, architects, Hanley : 











Bapiiatit-cccceve-cncsaheee of J. Bagnall .......+s000++4932 0 
Price es 4,020 O| J.Cope, Jn. ...seeee+++- 860 0 
Colley & Lindep 1,005 o|S. Wilton, Jn. New- 

T. Godwin ...... 9 4 castle (accepted) ...... 839 10 
Bennett Bros, ° 





WALKDEN (Lancs.).—For paving, &c., Harriett-street, for the 
Worsley Urban District Council. Mr. J. T. Proffitt, surveyor, 
District offices, Hilron-lane, Walkden, near Bolton :— 

{oe h Bridge.......-4915 & 6| W. Armstrong ...... £832 15 1 

“ Seape & Sons .... 887 Z 8| John T. Protfit, Sut- 
J. Dickinson ........ 847 a3 veyor. Walkden® .. 798 19 10 
* The Surveyor’s tender was accepted, and he was instructed to 
carry out the work on behalf of the Council, 











WOODFORD (Essex).—For alterations to the “White Hart 
Hotel,” High-road, Woodford. Mr. A. J. Perriam, architect, 43, 


Cannon-street, E.C. :— 
T. Osborn & Sons......+++- £699 Memitt & ew cocoon he 


Edwards & Medway ...... 618 





LONDON SCHOOL BOARD TENDERS. 


At the last meeting of the London School 
Board, the Works Committee submitted the 
following lists of tenders :— 


BOUNDARY-LAND.—Converting schoolkeeper’s old rooms into 
a class-room—infants’ = 








W. V. Goad....06 seseceeee $228 Jones & Groves ... £9 
! Marland scrccessess 5| . R. Blaxton..... . 7? 
J; Gasett & Sos ccccccccce 214| Je F FOrd® seccccccccescecs 165 
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CAMPBELL-STREET. — Enlargement—doys, 72; girls, 72; 


_ ‘SHAFTESBURY” TRAINING SHIP.—Providing electrical 





infants, 64. Providing halls, additional cloak-rooms and 1a r 
for all departments; removing and re-erecting boys’ and girls’ 
entrances, and ;providing new steps; altering seating and stepping 
in two class-rooms on eah floor; providing additional water-closets 


for buys and girls, and water-closets for male infants :— 

W. King & Som ...0.+00+-£8,288 | O. Craske ....seeeee0 0000+ 575354 

j; Longiey & Co. -.e0-. 7,840 yy ay bee owe seecece 7,275 
dwards & Medway...... 7,590} R. A. Yerbury & Sons*.. 7,272 





w. Johnson & Co., Ltd... 7,522 





EAST-LANE.—Providing {and fixing Kindergarten gallery in 
















Infants’ department :— 

Johnson & Co. -...0000-4250 Of] T. CruwysS «2.006 eocccee oo 5134 

Rice & Son ... 17t O| EB. Triggs ..ccccccsccseccecs 1 

S. Musgrove ...... - 146 15| EB. B. ‘Lucker ..ccccccescess 129 

Jones & Groves ........ 136 10] H. Line*...... ORE eocce S82 
ELLERSLIE-ROAD.—Heating :— 

H. C. Price Lea & Co...£215 0| J. Grundy ..sccoseeeee ~ £126 0 
. PTTTTT TIT TTT +» 152 ©| Palowkar &Sons........ 117 10 
pe We RE ensovesooses 137 ©| Stevens & Sons ......-. 113 0 
.C. & J. S. Edis, Ltd., 133 © | Duffield & Co..... eocces 110 9 

. G, Cannon & Sons... 129 0|C. Kite & Co.*......-++. 95 o 





GRAVEL-LANE.—Enlargement—boys, 60; and removirg and 
refixing boys’ lavatory basins :— 











G. Munday & Sons......4727 0] F. Bull.......--. ++» £628 0 
- Marsland ....... «es 709 ©| Marchant & Hirst e 599 0 
. Lawrance & Son + 690 0o| F. T. Chinchen.. - 544 0 
ohnson & Co...... eseee 635 0] W. Akers & Co. .. 539 © 
> kin GOBER 20200000 soee 6.8 10] Staines & Son*......+e06 490 0 
MILLWALL.—Providing and planting shrubs, &c. :— 

W., J. Savage & Son...... 2r 181 A. Durrant ....06. socees 18 0 

B. S. Williams & Son. 2t o| W. Cutbush & Son*...... 17 0 

J. H. Judge... .cccccscovce 18 12 





MONSON-ROAD.— Rebuilding the offices (all departments) 
further away from the school building; refitting the teachers’ 
closets inside the buildings ; alterations to lavatories, new drainage 



















scheme, and provision ot drainage for higher standard rooms :— 
H. Somerford & Son £3,153 0 | F. G. Minter ..........£2,869 0 
3.15 o| W. Hammond coe 2,847 0 
3,147 © | Lathey Bros. .. - 2,765 0 
3.126 9| W. V. Goad + 2,750 0 
3,102 o| G. Parker* .. + 2,671 0 
PENROSE-STREET.—Converting szhool-keeper’s old house 
into a manual training centre :— 
El THES cccvcccccccccscees 286 | J. Garrett & Son ......000. #265 
W. Downs ...ccsccccccces o 872) J. MAIIANG ...ccccccccccees 265 
W. V. Goad...ecesses eee 272| T. Hooper & Son .......... 249 
H. & G, Mallett.........0++ SOE Fe ENO” cscenesvercesscs 2.3 





POPE-STREET.—Removing existing iron troughs and refitting 
the male and female infants’ uffices with separate pans and water- 
waste preventors ; alterations to entrances; reconstructing urinal ; 
providing sparge pipe; forming inspection chamber on line ot 
—e drain and previding more efficient ventilation to offices and 
u 





. Foreman boenencccees 000+ 4485 | J. & C. Bowyer*.......0002 0 
Jones & Groves.. eco 405] G. Kemp ...ccccce eeescccece i 
Johnson & Co. .....ssseeee 375 








PORTMAN-PLACE,—Providing covered playground for Boys’ 
deoartment :— : 


Johnson & Co. ...+.+++0- 4652 10 | Staines & Son .......... ° 
Jj. F. Holliday ..... cocee 409 0| A. E. Symes® ..... 000. as co) 
G. Barker ......0. ecoess 449 0 








““SHAFTESBURY” TRAINING SHIP.—Providing battery for 
e lectrical installation :— 


Maintenance. 

Chloride Electrical Storage 

in EAE, conccccpecccesosas 242 10 £20 o per annum 
Tudor Accumulator Co,, Ltd, 215 o 18 0 7 
D. P. Battery Co., Ltd....... 222 0 — 
Electrical Power Storage 

re 178 19 35 7 ” 
Pritchetts & Gold*....... 1§2 2 13 0 s 





“ UPPER HORNSEY-ROAD.—Fitting up old medelling room as 
a physical laboratory and providing partition to fourm a balance- 


room :— 

R, A. Yerbury & Sons...... Te SL eee are 2 
Marchant & Hirst.......... 297 | Gardner & Hazel.* ........ 578 
G. S. S. Williams & Scn.... 234 











C.B.N.SNEWIN 


MAHOGANY, WAINSCOT, WALNUT, 
TEAK, VENEER, and TIMBER MERCHANT, 
Nos. 7,8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, & 17, BACK HILL, 

HATTON GARDEN, and 29, RAY STREET, 

FARRINGDON ROAD, E.C. 
THE LARGEST STOCK OF ALL KINDS OF WOODS IN EVERY 


THICKNESS, DRY, AND FIT FOR IMMEDIATE USE. 
Telephone, No. 274 Holborn, Tele. Address “*SNEWIN : London.” 





Lairg, Wharton, & Down, Ltd.....ccccssseces £1,080 0 0 
Spegnoletti & Crookes .....-.see+see geeuneenss 1,023 15 6 

EE she cdpesecsecesoas pdspeceues sence 990 19 © 
Wenham & Waters, Ltd. .....--.- seseeeee pe-ee 98210 0 
H. F. Joel & Co. & T. Potter & Sons, United, 

BADE, svesccvocsovenscce pegeacasessoebendonewe 70 © O 
Woods & Co..... eccccccce 959 10 © 
Drake & Gotham ....  cssceee eee 933 12 0 
Westminster Engineering Co., 88. 0 oO 
Foote & Milne ........ eee) ae 
Electrical and General Engineering Company* 785 © © 





WELLINGTON-STREET.—Providing covered playgrounds for 
the boys’ and gi:ls’ departments :— 
W. Hornett .......... W. Shurmur ...ceeeee00+£535 0 
E. Lawrance & Sons.. F, Bull... .---+0- 
J. Grover & Son ...... Marchant & Hirst 
G. Barker ..... persone F, T. Chinchen* ... 





610 Oo 





WESTMORELAND-ROAD.—Providirg halls for boys, girls, 
and infants; staircase for girls ; boys’ and girls’ teachers’ roums, 
stock and cloak-rooms: additional cloak-room for infants; new 
lavatories for boys and gitls ; re-arranging, lighting, and re-stepping 
class-room for boys and girls, Revised accommc dation :—Boys, 
279; girls, 296; infants, 452; total, 1,027 :— 





Triggs ...c-ccccccccces ‘9,331 | E. Parsons & Co. ..seeees £8,766 

J. Carmichael ........000 9,326 | J. Marsland . ......eeee ee 8,669 
C. Miskin & Sons ........ 9,251 | B. E. Nightingale ...... os 8,656 
G. E. Wallis & Sons...... 9,086 | W. lohnson & Co., Lt 8,519 
Lathey Bros. ........ 8 137 

Edwards & Medway 7.769 

W. Smith* ....0.cece ee 2:579 








Supply of hinged boards, on a running contract :— 
Per doz Per Doz. 
W. H. Lascelles & Co..£9 11 6] H. Bouneau ...~.--- £7 16 © 


Co, London School Furni- 





Limited'....... ....0 900 ture Company ...... 7 0 0 
J. Garvie & Sons ...... 8 7 of J. H. W. Martin®...... 618 o 
E, Spencer & Co....... 8 5 0 


* Recommended for acceptance. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
J. & M.—H.'A. & W. R. and W. (amount. shou!d have been 
stated). 
We cannot undertake to return rejected communications, 


Letters or communications ond mere news items) which have 
been duplicated for other jo are NOT DESIRED. 


We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses, 


Any commission toa contributor to write an article is given subject 
to the approval of the article, when written, by the Editor, who 
retains the right to reject it if unsatisfactory. The receipt by the 
author of a proof of an article in type does not necessarily imply its 
acceptance, 


All communications speing literary and artistic matters should 
be addressed to THE EDITOR ; those relating to advertisements 
and other exclusively business matters should be addressed to THE 
PUBLISHER, and mot to the Editor. 


J.J. ETRIDGE, J 


SLATE MERCHANT, 


SLATER and TILER. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR 


SLATING AND TILING, 


To be seme arco in any part 
Penrhyn - Bangor, 
Oakeley - Portmadoc, 


And other description of Slates Ready for immediate 
delivery to any Railway Station. 














Applications for Prices, &c., to 


BETHNAL GREEN SLATE WORKS, 


—$<— 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


“THE BUILDER” (Published Weekly) is supplied D 
the Office to residents in any part of the United Kingdens yom 
vate of 19S. per annum (52 numbers) PREPAID, To al ware 
Europe, America, Australia, New Zealand, India, China ¢ “hy 
&c, 26s. per annum Remittances (payable to DOUG m4 
FOUR DRINIER) should be addressed to the publisher of « T Ss 
BUILDER,” No. 46, Catherine-street, W.C. RE 


SUBSCRIBERS in LONDON and the SUB 
prepaying at the Publishing Office, ros. per annum (52 
numbers) or 4s. 9d. per quarter 13 numbers), can pool 
receiving ‘‘ The Builder,” by /riday Morning’s Post, 


URBS, by 








mime 
Le 


THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Ltd. 
BATH 


FOR ALL THE PROVED KINDS oF 
BATH STONE, 
FLUATE, for Hardening, Waterproofing 
and Preserving Building Materials, ~ 








HAM HILL STONE. 
DOULTING STONE. 


The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co, 


(incorporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & 
The Doulting Stone Co.) om, 


Chief Office :—Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, 
Somerset. 
London Agent :—Mr, E. A. Williams, 
16, Craven-street, Strand. 





Asphalte.—The Seyssei and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 42, 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials for 
damp courses, railway arches, warehouse floors, 
flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, 
granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces. Asphalte 
Contractors to the Forth Bridge Co. [Apvr, 

SPRAGUE & CO., Ltd, 
LITHOGRAPHERS AND PRINTERS, 


Estate Plans and Particulars of Sale promptly 
executed, 
4&5, East Harding-st., Fetter-lane, E.C. [Apvr, 


QUANTITIES, &c., LITHOGRAPHED 
accurately and with despatch. 
METCHIM & SON {orotononst.wastuin 


“ QUANTITY SURVEYORS’ DIARY AND TABLES,” 
For 1899, price 6d. post 7d. In leather 1/- Post 1/1 [Apvz. 


THE 


French Asphalt 


COMPANY, 


Suffolk House, Cannon-street, E.C. 
SUPPLY THE BEST MATERIAL AND 
WORKMANSHIP FOR BUILDINGS, 
DAMP COURSES, AREAS, ROOFS, 
WASHHOUSE AND DAIRY FLOORS, 

&e., &c. 


This Asphalte was chosen to be 
laid at Sandringham, on the new 
General Post Office, and other 




















BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, E. 





important buildings. 





TWELVE GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS AWARDED: 


IRON CISTERNS. 
F. BRABY & CO. 


VERY PROMPT SUPPLY. 
LARGE STOCK READY. 
CYLINDERS FOR HOT-WATER CIRCULATION. 


LONDON :: 352 to 364, EUSTON-ROAD, N.W., and 218 and 220, HIGH-STREET, BOROUGH, S.E. 


Particulars on application. 


LIVERPOOL : 
6 and 8, HATTON GARDEN. 


47 and 49, ST. ENOCH-SGUARE, 


GLASGOW : 


BRISTOL: 


ASHTON GATE WORKS, CORONATION-RD 
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INK-PHOTO SPRAGUE & C® 4&5.EAST HARDING STREET. FETTER LANE, E.C 


DESIGN FOR STAINED GLASS: « ANGELS APPEARING TO THE SHEPHERDS."’—By Mr. ArtHUR L. DUTHIE. 
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INK PHOTO SPRAGUE & C® 445 EAST HARDING GTREET FETTER LANE EC 


DESIGN FOR MOSAIC IN DOME, GREEK CHURCH, BAYSWATER.—By Mr. A. G. Wacker. 
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